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Competent Help Alone Pays 


This is what we do 


If you write us, asking questions, we answer personally and gladly 
without cost. If you send a manuscript, we pick it up, hoping, expect- 
ing, something good, something we can send to market. if we see a 
chance for it, we send it to our representative in New York with direc- 
tions for submitting. I[f it's off the beam, we re-examine your letter 
to learn all we can about you, and note the specific questions you may 
have asked. Then we pick up the dictaphone and talk to you. We teil 
you just how we reacted to your copy ourselves, follow this with an 
editorial appraisal, and, if it's to be a collaboration job, we go into 
detail about revision and do some b‘u2 penc:ling if your style I:mps. 
In these letters you will find the most difficult of ali things to buy: 
comprehension of what you're trying to do, enthusiasm, friendly interest. 





Where else will you find these qualifications? 


The senior member of our literary partnership, before he spent all his time 
helping others, sold his own stories to the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, and other mags. Articles in Coun- 
try Gentleman, Saturday Review of Literature, Scribner's, The English 
Journal, Theatre Arts, Nation's Business, etc. For two years he was 
Fiction Editor of Collier's. He is author of the standard work in this 
country on fiction, ‘Narrative Technique," published by Harcourt, Brace, 
and three other volumes on fiction. He lectured at Columbia and taught 
fiction at N. Y. U. six years. Writers he and Mrs. Uzzell have trained 
are now in the whole range of our magaz:nes, in the bookstores with 
best seller novels, and among them are several leading authors today. 





New authoritative book on the novel 


Six years ago, responding to many requests for a companion book to 
“Narrative Technique" which would deal with the problems of novelists, 
| began "The Technique of the Novel" which the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany is publishing. It should be ready for delivery this month. This 
work is not a rehash of others and is not spiced with sex to force its 
sale. It is a clear and orderly answer to the many questions novelists 
on the make have put to us. it explains, with examples, what novelists 
should write about, market requirements, best seller ingredients, how to 
determine the right length, how to unify, dramatize and attain signifi- 
cance. It also contains analytical notes on one hundred novels most 
worth study by writers. It will be mailed as soon as the books are 
received on receipt of the price $3 sent to us at address below. 





Here's what and how much 


Manuscript criticism: an editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, ad- 
vice, fee $5. A collaborative-consultation criticism, including appraisal, 
blue penciling, replotting suggestions, and advice, $10. These fees are 
for stories or articles not exceeding 5,000 words. For excess wordage, 
one dollar a thousand words. Collaboration plans explained and fees 
for he!p with novels on request. The Uzzell method of fictional technique, 
the basis of many writing successes, taught anyone anywhere. Pamphlet, 
“Literary Services," free. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 





G.I. Enrollments Accepted Under The Veterans’ Administration 


STILLWATER THOMAS H. UZZELL OKLAHOMA 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
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Faith, hope and Leo Margulies 
Sir: 


This isn’t the first time I’ve ever written to 
the Dicest, but this time I have something tu 
say. When V-J Day came last year, I was out 
of my war job. I had been making a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a week and spending it 
too. With no job my wife and I, and my siste1 
who lives with us went into a huddle. Either I 
was going to be a writer or I wasn’t. I was the 
only one who doubted. My wife and my sister 
had unshakable faith in my ability to make the 
grade, despite the fact that I hadn’t sold a word. 
And, so it was decided, over my protest, that my 
wife and my sister would go to work and I 
would stay home and write like hell. They ex- 
plained that they wanted the big money as soon 
as possible and were determined that I should 
get it for them. 

So, they went to work. And, I stayed home. 
They got out of bed at seven thirty in the: morn- 
ing. Me? Hell, I could roll out at noon, if I 
wanted to, just so I would write. But, it didn’t 
work out that way. You don’t take advanage of 
that kind of faith, you work with it. 

So, I started writing like hell. 

I had been trying to please Leo Margulies with 
a story. But, I could never make it. He’d send 
me letters. This was wrong with the story. That 
was wrong with the story. And, he made me so 
gosh dam mad because he was always right! 
Truthfully, I suppose I could say that Leo Mar- 
gulies taught me to write. I'd let his letters pile 
up in my desk drawer and I’d read them over 
and over again, trying to make sure I never made 
the same mistake twice. And, all this time my 
wife’s faith in me and my sister’s was unshakable. 
They were sure. I wasn’t. 

And, so, one afternoon I got a letter from 
Ziff-Davis. Sure. It was my first sale! I remem- 
ber I was so shaky I ripped the envelope getting 
out the letter. It was close to Christmas and I’d 
been wondering how I could buy my wife a 
present. And, now I had money. So, my wife 
took that check and bought herself a new outfit 
and a permanent, and I felt better about the 
business then. 

And, so I sold more stories. 

On May the third of this year, Leo Margulies 
sent me a check for one hundred bucks for a 
novelet that he liked. For me, that is the most 
important check I’ll ever get. It meant that I'd 
done what I set out to do, please him with a 
story, and, prove that his helpfulness and patience 
with me had been worth while. Just a few days 
ago, Robert Turner, who is now in the agency 
business, called me to tell me that Leo took an- 
other one for seventy-five bucks. 

And, now, I’d like to tell you about Bob 
Turner. I’d been reading the guy’s stuff for 
years and liking it. So, when he started in the 
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A sMART-/ooking story is usually the first story 
picked out of the éditorial slush pile by ye jaded 
Reader. 


And to give your story that “pick-me-up” 
100k, that professional look, type it on EATON’S 
CORRASABLE BOND that erases without a trace. 
No wonder CorRASABLE BOND is the great fa- 
vorite of know-how authors everywhere. 


The patented CORRASABLE surface permits a 
word, a sentence or paragraph to be taken out 
swiftly and easily with a pencil eraser, without 
leaving amateurish smears, smudges or gouges. 
Retyping stands out sharply. No blurring where 
the erasure was made. 


You work hard on your stories .. . don’t send 
out a first-rate job on second-rate paper, /ooking 
second-rate. Ask your stationer to demonstrate 
the magic qualities of EATON’s CORRASABLE 
BOND — or send a thin dime and the coupon 
below and we'll send a generous sample. Today’s 
better than tomorrow! 


TON’, 
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BOND 
Made only by 


Co 


Address: Samples, ~ 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Here is the name of the dealer from whom I usually 


purchase stationery 








Here is his address 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet sample of 
Corrasable. 
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PLAN YOUR WRITING 


— Now! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN 
Miss Hamilton announces a new 
POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Spelling, grammar, punctuation corrected. 
Forty-five Cents Per Thousand Words 


PAULINE GRAHAM 
2009 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 








P OLIV OP E-— our friend in our need 


A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost 
Polivope, size 81/2x11”, expand for book length scripts, or 
spread out for odd size cartoons. 2 

Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. ; ’ 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 

Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
When Polivope's unused—we both lose. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


either of two styles— 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A quide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion ond Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘said"’), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 68,000 cous. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x9'/." pages. Bound in Buckram. : 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00, U. S. $, money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


agency business, I figured I would try to get him 
to work with me. Bob is a nice guy, so, it was 
easy. In the space of two months he taught me 


more about writing than anyone I’ve ever run 


into. And, Bob and I are good friends now. And 
he’s developing into a good agent. I saw him 
take a guy’s story and work it over and sell it to 
the Post for seven hundred and fifty bucks. I 
hope he can do the same for me. I am not trying 


to plug Bob Turner. My point in mentioning 


all this is merely to point out the helpfulness and 
honest interest a beginning writer can contact 
during his period of development. I’ve never 
met Leo Margulies, but, bless his helpful little 
heart, I'll be grateful to him, till the day I die. 
There should be a million like him in the busi- 
ness. 

And, so it boils down to this. Somewhere else 
in the country, some guy’s wife may be out work- 
ing like the devil to keep her husband home so 
he can write stories and if she’ll tell people what 
she’s doing they'll tell her what a chump she is. 
But, is she? I don’t think so, because with that 
kind of faith to walk with and work with, no 
man can fail. Should you see my name on mag- 
azine covers, now, you'll know how it got there. 

A. J. Couuins, 
82 Isabella Ave., 
Newark 6, N. J. 


Take it back Arch, take it back 
Sir: 

I am quite sure that I am only one of many 
natives of California, who have read and strongly 
resented Archie Whitehouse’s article entitled, 
“Hollywood—The Way I See It.” Is it fair to 


judge the entire state of California by a city or 


a county? 

In all due respect to Mr. Whitehouse, and his 
being a fine writer, I have lived in and around 
Los Angeles County all of my life, and I don’t 
recall ever having seen people wearing ski pants 
or fur caps while strolling along Broadway, unless 
they had a toboggan sled upon the roof of their 
car and were enroute to one of the nearest winter 
wonderlands. There were several within two 
hours drive from the heart of Los Angeles. 

Has Mr. Whitehouse ever driven thru the roll- 
ing hills of Pomona and Riverside while the vast 


orange groves were in full bloom, and you had 


but to lower the window of the car to breathe 


deeply of their rare sweet fragrance? 


I moved to Northern California two years ago, 
and I want to put in a word or two about the 


beauty of Santa Cruz, California, where the 


mountains meet the sea. 

Santa Cruz is a small city, visited by many 
tourists in the summer time. It lays in the curve 
of the wide blue ‘bay that extends from Santa 
Cruz to the old picturesque and historical town 
of Monterey. From Santa Cruz north, the ocean 
is pounding on a jagged rocky shoreline, where 





FOR PLACEMENT UNDER THE UNIFIED SALES PLAN 


* Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-106 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





Established 1923 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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great breakers crash upon the rocks, sending 
showers of misty spray up to the winding shore 
drive above. 

About five miles inland you find the redwoods 
—some of the old giants still standing are 
claimed to be 5000 years old. These are open 
to the public, without charge, and it takes per- 
haps an hour to stroll through the shady forest, 
gazing high up at the neckbreaker, the giant, 
and many others. There is a room 13x20 inside 
of General Fremont, with a natural door edged 


with burl. 
There are miles of green redwood clad hills, 
with low cool canyons, where giant fern grow 


along the streams and many waterfalls. We live on 
the side of one of these hills. Our ten acres form 
sort of a plateau, on the sunny side of the hill. 
We look down upon a small fertile valley, and 
all around are the green hills. From the front 
porch we get a small v of the bay. Wild deer 
come to eat fruit from our vineyard and orchard. 
There is quite a variety of wild life, wildcat, 
coyote, chipmunk, squirrel and many colored 
birds, including woodpecker and blue jay. 


(What do you do with people like this ?—Ed.) 


Needless to say we have a variety of sports. 
There is the deer season—wild pigeon, dove 
and quail. There is trout season, steel-head fish- 
ing, and on rare occasion, a salmon run. We 
have a fine bathing beach, and the bay is excel- 
lent for all kinds of boating. 

California climate? Ours is ideal. (There she 
goes again.—Ed.) We have a mild warm sum- 
mer, with a cool breeze from the bay. Fall is 
warm and colorful, with sycamore and other 
trees putting in splashes of warm brown, red, 
purple and gold, among the ever green hills. 
Naturally our winters bring a lot of rain. How 
‘else would the redwoods stay bright and green 
all year round? Sometimes clouds drift in among 
the redwoods on our hill, and should the moon 
happen to come out full, to shine down upon 
the soft fleecy clouds—well its breath taking! 
Spring brings the new life to the forest, many 
varieties of wild flowers, including a carpet of 
wild violets and purple and yellow johnie-jump- 
ups. I love the fresh sweet smell of the woods, 
just beginning to dry out from the sun’s warmth. 

This is home. This is California. (This is 
Zelma at her best.—Ed.) And Mr. Whitehouse 
should see a lot more of it, before he judges it 
all by overcrowded Hollywood and Los Angeles. 

ZELMA WILKES SMITH 
Trail’s End, R. 4, Box 320, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


We publish this in self-defense. There are 
4,890 WriteEr’s Dicest subscribers in California, 
including Arch Whitehouse. The other 4,889 
all wrote us, thank you.—Ed. 


The Westminster Press 1947 Novel Award 
Sir: 

The Westminster Press announces its second 
annual award for a book-length fiction manu- 
script. 

The amount of the annual award will be 
$5,000, of which $3,000 will be an outright prize 
and $2,000 will be an advance against royalties. 
If none of the manuscripts submitted seems, in 


OcTOBER, 


1946 





To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 


Then listen to what the 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“‘There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 


former editor of 


men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
Who will be the new 
Rudyard Kipling? 


years. Who will take their places? 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and 
women of power.”’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America 
offers a free Writing Aptitude 


Test. Its object is to discover 
new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by 


fiction and article writing. The Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test is a simple but ex- 
pert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
Not all applicants pass this test. Those 
who do are qualified to take the fa- 
mous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metro- 
politan dailies. This is the New York 
Copy Desk Method which teaches you 
to write by writing! You develop your Crippled With 
individual style instead of trying to ae 
copy that of others. Arthritis 

You “‘cover” actual assignments such pom 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- When I oe 
though yeu work at home on your @lmost crippled with 
own time, you are constantly guided arthritis, N. A 
by experienced writers. It is really training proved its 
fascinating work. Each week you see yalue. I began acting 
new progress. In a matter of months gs [ocal correspondent 
you can acquire the coveted ‘‘profes- for two papers. Then 
sional’ touch, I started a publica- 

Then you're ready tion of my own. ‘The 
greatly improved chances of Beekeeper’ became a 
sales. . 

—- reality and a success. 

Mail the Coupon Now Were 1 physically 

But the first step is to take the @ble, I would crawl 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- to the top of the 
quires but a few minutes and costs house and shout the 


nothing. So mail the coupon now. : 
Make the first move towards the most ™ertts of N. I. A. 
training.”? — Elmer 


enjoyable and profitable occupation— 

writing for publication! Newspaper (Carroll Route 3 

Institute of . ae One Park Ave., B 540 L oe 

New York 16, N. ox 540, Lansing, 
(Pounded 1925) Michigan. 





Wins Writing 
Success Though 


for market with 
making 





VETERANS: This Course approved 
for Veterans’ Training 














Newspaper Institute of Ameri 
One Park Avenue, New York. 46, N...F 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
. Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
P tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, October. 
Mrs. 
Mr. =n 
Miss 
eee 
(] Check here if you are eligible ‘iter the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
(Corr fi tial, No salesman will call on you.) 7-S-666 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


By 
PAUL D. HOSIER 
A book of sensational stories and startling 
facts you must read. $1 per copy. 


PAUL D. HOSIER 
Box 1255 El Paso, Texas 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and aceepted by editors. Send our work 
to one who has been in the business since 1929. 

Good el bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT. "SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words ever 10,000 werds 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 

















JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


Monthly $7. 
: MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


$1 to 1M; 





1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique). oocte osu 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). . . -» 2.00 
eee : as S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . 2.00 
4—WRIT E IT SELL! (Advance Technique) +. 2.00 
S—WRITERS: Le ARN TO EARN! (Advance orders)........ 2.50 


MILDRED |. REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd, 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How to Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How to Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings - 
All. Twelve. for $1.00. Descriptive literature on_ The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 


free upon request. . 
PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 


Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 430, 8161 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


Evanston, Illinois 
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the opinion of the judges, worthy of the award, 
the Westminster Press will be relieved of making 
the award and the $3,000 prize will be added to 
the prize for the following contest. 

Since no award was made in 1946, the prize 
in 1947 will be $8,000, $6,000 of which is an 
outright prize and §2, 600 an advance against 
royalties. 

The publishers are looking for a novel whose 
theme will indicate a realistic attitude toward 
and a positive solution of a fundamental human 
problem and whose substance will forcefully in- 
terpret the power of spiritual understanding re- 
gardless of where or under what circumtances it 
is encountered, either in contemporary life or in 
the annals of history. No restrictions are placed 
upon the setting, the situations or the characters 
in this novel. The editors believe that writing 
can be honest and convincing without being 
negative, that it can command interest without 
distorting the truth, that it can awaken concern 
without deliberately shocking, that it can be enter- 
taining without offending good taste. Every 
manuscript will be judged upon its literary stature 
and the scope and significance of its theme. 

To be eligible for this competition all manu- 
scripts must reach the editorial offices not later 
than midnight, June 1, 1947. Every contestant 
must file an application form with the Westmin- 
ster Press signifying that a manuscript will be 
submitted and that the rules of the competi- 
tion are clearly understood. This certificate of 
intention must be received on or before mid- 
night, April 1, 1947. 

WESTMINSTER PREss, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


North Dixie Writers 


Sir: 

Will you be kind enough to print a letter in 
a future issue of WriTeR’s DiceEst relative to 
forming a writer’s club here for beginners? 

The rules are as follows: The would-be 
writer must be a correspondent for a county or 
state newspaper, must be a contributor of articles 
to the little magazines, the pulps, or the slicks, 
or a writer of fiction as a free lance. 

And, God grant, a writer with a novel in the 
back of his or her—head, would be treated like 
a King or a Queen en special occasions. 

I would like to hear from anyone in Northern 
Middle Tennessee or South Central Kentucky 
who would be interested in forming such a 
writer’s club in Lafayette. 

Mrs. ETHEL HERALD, 
Route 1, 
Lafayette, Tennessee 


Monitor Policy 
Sir: 

I think I can straighten out the inquiry of 
Sarah Mizelle Morgan in regard to contributing 
to the Christian Science Monitor. It is not 
necessary to be a member of the Christian 
Science Church to sell to the Christian Science 
Monitor, provided the material is not of meta- 
physical nature. Only church members do con- 
tribute articles on religion to any of their pub- 
lications which include the Christian Science 
Monitor, Sentinel, Journal, and Herald. How- 
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ever, many of my students have sold to the 
Monitor on nearly every other class of subject 
you can imagine, with certain restrictions of 
course. Even though I have written for them 
for years, I find it good policy always to query 
an idea. They are prompt in reply and pay and 
seem eager to explain their needs. 
Mrs. Rose K. GIDLey, 
Post Office Box 367, Station A, 
Palo Alto, California 
Good way fo start 
Sir: 

In early December, 1939, my Doc listened to 
my ticker, shook his head gravely, and said, 
“Boy, that’s a honey. Go home and go to bed 
for thirty days.” 

I did. But the thirty days turned out to be 
six months in the end. And I was only twenty- 
five years old. Cause: rheumatic fever. 

I had always been extremely active, and idle 
days in bed and out turned my hair gray. What 
to do? I’d write, by gum! With a seventh- 
grade education? Sure. I had never sold a line, 
but I pitched into things like a farmer fighting 
yellow jackets. 

I’ve sold to Extension, Frontiers, Grit, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, Mechanix Illustrated, Classmate, 
Boys Today, Girls Today, Trails for Juniors, 
Upward, Forward, Gateway for Girls, Ohio 
Farmer, Young Catholic Messenger, Junior Cath- 
olic Messenger, Victorian, Catholic Home Jour- 
nal, Fellows, Catholic Boy, Catholic Miss, Na- 
tional Humane Review, Our Dumb Animals, 
Pioneer, American Poultry Journal, Everybodys 
Poultry Magazine, Carolina Cooperator, Boy Life, 
Junior Life, Girlhood Days, Our Young People, 
The Friend, Sunday School Messenger, Youth’s 
Comrade, Sentinel, Storytime, Story World, 
American Farm Youth, Shining Light, Children’s 
Activities, Highway, True Story, and several 
dozen other periodicals and papers. The Rotar- 
ian, Cappers Farmer, True Romances and a 
number of other magazines have taken depart- 
mental stuff. 

Still, I realize that I can’t write for This Week 
and the other top-notchers. 

By the way, I have sixty WrITER’s DicEsTs, 
running back to late 41. Will sell the lot, with 
very few numbers missing, for three bucks and 
fifty cents in stamps to help out with postage. 
Ill be glad to sell them, or keep them. I wouldn’t 
take three hundred dollars for what I got out 
of them. 

Wicsert N. SavaceE, 
Box 132, 
Sang Run, Maryland 


SOLD 
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NOVELS 
BOOKS 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

¢ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

¢ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
e "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c_per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 

MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


17 Castleview Ave., Teronte, Ontario, Canada 











YOUR 
WRITING 


DOUBLE INCOME 


asme SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
more by ng your writ- 
ly to soundl plotted character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIE: That SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy way. 
You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
coasfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’ One client sold 3 
8 es from 4 Briefs, A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION ! 


PRS) 5 039 54" (0 10) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer. 
1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 





Studio A, 








ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 




















if you want results: 
fore sending your manuscript. 
help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 
CRITICISM—-COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘“‘My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 


TYPISTS SAVE 


time . . . copy... temper! ‘“‘Platen Renew’’ cleans 
and gently naps glazed typewriter platens, assuring 
NON-SLIP typing. Bottle, lasting year if properly 
applied, sent postpaid for $1.00. Money back if 5 day 
trial doesn’t satisfy you. 


PLATEN RENEW COMPANY 
4024-D Central Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

















SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols; 
uses ABC's. Easy to learn; easy to write and tran- 
scribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6710-6, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 


WRITERS’ HEAVEN! 


"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" gives you 
three features: 1. How to "dig up" and write 
magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for 
a year; and 3. The leading markets for these short 
articles, paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

YOU ALSO NEED 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth Street, Anderson, South Carolina 















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 








WRITER’S 


. Pheasants 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIcEsT 


Sir: 

The Original South Dakota Pheasant Hunting 
Guide published at Madison, S. D., Box 32, is 
in the market for material for its forthcoming 
1947-48 edition. We will consider authentic 
personal experience articles on all phases of 
S. D. pheasant hunting, dogs, guns, ammunition, 
humor, pheasant lore and pictures. All material 
must be submitted before March 1, 1947. Pay- 
ment according to merit. Send for sample copy. 

Soutu Daxota GuipEe Company, 
P. ©. Box 32, 
Madison, South Dakota 
Plays 
Sir: 

We are again in the market for 1-Act and 3- 
Act plays suitable for school. and amateur pro- 
duction. 

We shall be glad to furnish a leaflet giving 
general requirements for this type of play to any- 
one interested. 

All manuscripts will be given a prompt read- 
ing, and all purchases are for cash. 

J. Vincent Hever, Editor 
Art Craft Play Company 
Box 1830, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Billboard has a baby 
Sir: 

Beginning in November, the Billboard Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of The Billboard and 
The Coin Machine Digest, will bring out a new 
monthly trade paper, Vend. Printed in standard 
magazine format, Vend will be written for the 
automatic merchandising industry. 

Material for Vend will be limited strictly to 
articles about vending machines (soft drink, 
candy, cigarette, gum, nut and other merchan- 
dising machines). We are not interested in 
material about juke boxes or amusement games 
since these are now covered in The Billboard. 

We are in the market for feature articles about 
the vending machine trade—success stories of 
operators, unusual vending ideas, historical ma- 
terial and the like. We are paying two cents 
per word for feature material, payment to be 
made after publication. Acceptances or rejec- 
tions will be made promptly. Bonus payments 
will be made for unusual material. We will pay 
three to five dollars per picture for usable shots 
to illustrate features or to be used separately. 

Writers interested in this market should con- 
tact us for complete outlines of material desired. 

VEND, 
WALTER W. Hurp, Editor 
155 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 1, IIl. 
Literary Insurance 
Sir: 

I write to ask reader’s opinion of a problem 
which has just been brought to my attention. 

As a specialist in insurance for publishers I 
have for some time been writing insurance con- 
tracts covering many of the specialized risks of 
the publishing business. 

Some two weeks ago I was approached by a 
free lance writer and was asked to cover him 
with a policy protecting him against suits for 
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plagiarism, copyright abuse and invasion of civil 
rights. 

An initial draft of the policy gives the follow- 
ing coverage: 

$5,000 protection on a 50% participation 
basis for final awards made by a court. 

The policy further provides full cost of defense 
in the event that the policy holder is sued and 
wins his case. In the event that the policy holder 
is sued and loses his case the insurance company 
will pay no cost of defense but will pay 50% 
of any award up to the face of the policy. 

You can readily appreciate that the under- 
writing aspects of a policy of this type are most 
difficult. And while I desire to give the reput- 
able writer as much protection as possible I do 
not want to give him a blank check on the in- 
surance company. That is the reason why the 
policy would be written on a participation basis 
and with no provision for cost of defense in the 
event that the writer is wrong and loses the 
suit. 

I would greatly appreciate having your re- 
action as to the possible acceptance of a policy 
of this type by writers in the text book and trade 
paper fields. No fiction, poetry or articles ap- 
pearing in magazines or newspapers of general 
circulation would be covered at this time. 

If you feel that you could run a brief para- 
graph in your magazine concerning the possible 
availability it would aid me materially in having 
your readers reaction. 

Rosert H. FELDMAN, 
Epwarp A. GoopMan CoMPANY 
41 E. 42nd St., 
N.Y. &: 17, N.Y. 


Comedy Filler 
Sir: 

We need material for “This Funny Life” in 
True Magazine. A good way to see what we 
like, is to read a couple of issues. These anec- 
dotes must be factual, not previously published 
and preferably taken from your own experience. 
A humorous slant is best, but not always neces- 
sary. 

Yes, we know a smartie occasionally sticks us 
with an old joke, rewritten, or simply cribs some- 
thing from another magazine, but they get a 
thorough checking, and the smarties at best have 
ruined a good market for themselves just to 
rook us out of $25, which is paid on acceptance. 
And for heaven’s sake, don’t send us carbon 
copies, or try to “shotgun” the field. 

We plan to expand this feature if enough suit- 
able items can be found. Address the True Fun 
Editor, 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

Crype Carey, Associate Editor. 
True (The Man’s Magazine), 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Fellowships for Middle West 
Sir: 

We are offering three awards of $2,100 each 
to help young writers to complete works in prog- 
ress. Applications are available to any writer 
who resides in the Middle West, as well as any 
writer residing outside the Middle West who is 
working on a subject of middlewestern interest. 


Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


“Your course is fascinating from beginning 
to end," writes H. Carl Mulch, of Illinois... 
"The quality of your criticism, helpfulness and 
patience expanded considerably beyond my 
fondest hopes... | like your grasp of a situa- 
tion or course of action very much; and your 
ability to turn it about and to describe its 
various facets. That's invaluable to a writer. 
| have a great respect and admiration for 


your skill." 
Enter . . . BEGINNER 


Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. SSW stu- 
dents have sold even before conpleting the course, 
and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact 
that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying mar- 
kets available. The average beginner's story sales 
have been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. ss 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 
2 East 45th Street 
NewYork 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have 7) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


PD vc dseseeuuecinnes ‘ 


Address 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A UlB O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 6---------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Applicants should be under 36 years of age. The 

requirements are: 

1. Application blank filled out. 

2. An autobiographical sketch of some 600 
words. 

3. A continuous passage of at least 20,000 
words of actual text of the work to be 
submitted. 

4. An outline of the work to be accomplished. 

Two letters of recommendation from per- 

sons of professional authority in the ap- 

propriate field. 

The awards will be paid in twelve monthly 

installments of $175 each, and are to be con- 

sidered as an.advance against royalties. In the 
event that no work submitted is worthy of the 

Fellowship, no award will be made. Completed 

manuscript must be delivered within one month 

of the payment of the last installment. 

A work in History should deal with a phrase 

of middlewestern History ; a Biography should be 

of some significant middlewestern figure; Works 


w 


on the Arts and Crafts should be concerned with 


some aspect of middlewestern artistic develop- 
ment; Fiction should have a middlewestern his- 
or social setting. Correspondence and 


PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY FELLOWSHIPS 
75 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Tight market here 


Sir: 


Will you please publish the following notes in 
the earliest possible issue of Wrirer’s Dicest: 
Saint Magazine: Plans for this magazine have 
been suspended indefinitely. 

Chartered Books: The schedule of titles of 
this series of 25 cent reprints is full up for a 
long way ahead. It is our policy to secure these 
rights direct from the original publishers of 


selected books. 


Suspense Magazine: All material for this mag- 


azine is commissioned from writers known to 


is. No original manuscripts can be considered, 
since all the stories are based on scripts previously 
performed on the Suspense radio show. 
LEsLiE CHARTERIS, 
Saint Enterprises Inc., 
314 North Robertson, 
Hollywood 36, California 


We don’t know why, but whenever a magazine 
publishing house starts up west of the Mississippi 
River, this is what happens to it as a national 


market for free lancers.—Ed. 


Fiction Market 
Sir: 


I would appreciate your inserting notice in 


your publiication that Washington Filibuster has 
moved from 1419 Wisconsin Avenue NW, Wash- 


ington 7, D. C., to 1921 Eye Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., and that we are still anxious 


to secure good fiction of approximately 2500 


words for which we pay up to $50. 
WarreN E, Bianpinec, Editor, 
Washington Filibuster, 
1921 Eye Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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. “The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 

; Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 

» Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 


CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


WOULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would, But you may say, 
‘That simply isn’t possible.’’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable -extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can _use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will 
want to go on with the course after seeing it that we 
can afford this unusual plan. The material we send 
is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out coupon 
and mail with one dollar, today. 

VETERANS: This course approved for veterans‘ 
training. 





The Magazine institute, Inc., Dept. 5012-D, SO Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send free catalog. 
0 I enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


Name....-++ssss0: 


Address. ... e+ -+++e5. ° 
No salesman will call). 


(Correspondence confidential. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Where in the - - - - 


is the 1947 edition of 
“The Writer’ s Market’’? 


That’s what some two thousand peo- 
ple want to know who ordered and 
paid for a copy—and that’s what a lot 
of other writers want to know who or- 
dered one sent C. O. D. and no post- 
man showed up. 


Here’s the answer— 


“The 1947 Writer’s Market” is hard 
at work. It is a completely new book, 
and no market has been carried over 
without being re-written by the present 
editor of that market. And have there 
been changes! Not hundreds, but 
thousands. 


There are 2,500 editors listed and it 
was necessary to write every one to 
learn what he wants to buy, how much 
he will pay, what are his length require- 
ments, his style rules and editorial de- 
mands. Then, each editor had to re- 
ceive a proof, and editors being what 
they are, each one made a few changes. 


Some two hundred editors failed to 
answer our letters, and today, Septem- 
ber 28th, we sent 234 telegrams asking 
the editor to wire us his requirements 
by night press rate collect. We’re out 
there working for you, but it takes time. 


We estimate “The 1947 Writer’s Mar- 
ket” will be ready before January Ist, 
1947. It will be timely, accurate and 
complete. It will be worth the three 
dollars charged and then some. We 
won’t have enough paper to fill all the 
orders we would get if we advertised, 
so “The 1947 Writer’s Market” will be 
announced only to our friends who 


read the Digest. 


If you ordered a copy, and are tired 
of waiting, we don’t blame you. You 
may have your $3 back, simply by re- 
questing it. Write Ann Burdick. 


If you want to place your order for 
the 1947 edition, we'll be glad to accept 
it, and will ship you the book postpaid 
before the end of this year (1946, 
thank you). 


We could have published a slightly 
revised edition of the 1946 “Writer’s 
Market” and probably sold 10,000 
copies the first six months of this year. 
Actually, we had 456 copies of this 1946 
edition left on March Ist, 1946 and we 
were so annoyed at the errors in them 
that we threw the entire lot away. We 
did that because we want to sell the 
kind of market book for writers that 
people care about and are proud to own. 


The 1947 Writer’s Market 


22 East 12th St. 





Price $3.00 


Published by Writer’s Digest 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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When You and 1 Were Young, Maggie 


By RICHARD B. GEHMAN 


(The following exchange of letters oc- 
curred recently between two young veterans, 
one an editor, the other a writer. The edi- 
tor is Merle D. Miller, former managing 
editor of Yank in the Pacific and in Paris, 
and the author of a novel, “Island 49,” and 
the recently-published “We Dropped The 
A-Bomb,” written with Abe Spitzer; Mr. 
Miller is now an editor on that mysterious 
Marshall Field magazine-to-be known sim- 
ply as “Project X,” as different, for instance, 
from just plain “X” the to-be Curtis maga- 
zine. The writer is Richard Gehman, for- 
merly an editor of the newspaper at the 
atomic bomb project in Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, now free-lancing in New York.) 


Dear Mr. Gehman: 

A member of our “Project X” magazine 
staff was waiting at an old dentist’s office 
the other day and out of complete and 
utter boredom happened to read a story of 
yours which appeared in a magazine known 
as Charm. The story was called “The 
Passing of Fromage.” 

This. is not my opinion; I personally 
thought the story stank, but this particular 
weak-minded member of the staff alleged 


that it was one of the funniest pieces of 
writing he had recently seen. I am writing 
this not as a fan letter but simply to im- 
plore you to turn out something like that 
for us. I am sure your serious fiction reads 
as if it were written on the subway. How- 
ever, you do seem to have a sense of humor 
and that interests us much more. 

Honestly, we would be most happy to 
purchase a piece like the ‘Fromage’ deal. 

Regards, 
Merle D. Miller 
* * * 
Dear Mr. Miller: 

Thank you very much for your note. I 
suppose it is only natural that your staff 
member should have read my story last 
week, since it appeared so many months 
ago. 

My serious fiction not only reads like it 
is written on the subway, but often is. 
(Crowds stare at this lean, Greek god-like 
figure as he sits hunched over his portable 
on the 7th Ave. Local, writing from New 
Lots Avenue to 168th St., but he has eyes 
for nothing save his art.) 

While at present I am engaged in trans- 
lating Havelock Ellis into Pennsylvania 
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Dutch, this task should occupy me only 
until some time next week. Fromage, as 
you know, or as you may or may not know, 
had several adventures not recounted in 
The Passing. Perhaps—ah, but why go into 
that ? 
Wickedly, 
Richard B. Gehman. 

PS—Enclosed is a thing called ‘Jimmie,’ 
which I wrote at the 34th St. station the 
other night. Please see that I get a great 
quantity of Marshall Field’s (no doubt) 
good money for it. RBG 
Dear Dick: 

I am enclosing all of our editors’ opinions 
about ‘Jimmie.’ My own feeling is more 
or less expressed by the note signed BR. 
Maybe it is because I read Fromage first; 
this, to me, is a little thin compared with 
that. It is the kind of piece we would 
definitely buy if we were publishing now ; 
it is not particularly memorable, but then 
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you simply wrote it as a slight piece of hu- 
mor. In this dummy, we can only buy 
things that will stand up for a year and I 
have a distinct feeling that this won’t. 
Please don’t hate me on account of I 
think you are a great man and an un- 
questionable genius—and when the other 
stuff comes along, I am almost certain we 


will use some of Marshall Field’s good 
money for it. 
Incidentally, I am having a cocktail 


party on Tuesday and am inviting some 
bores to whom I have social obligations. 
Since you obviously fit into this category, 
it would be a great pleasure for me to pay 
off my debts to you by giving you some of 
the cheap liquor I am planning to serve. 
You can come any time around six and will 
be expected to stay not longer than an hour 
and have no more than two drinks. Your 
wife can stay two weeks if she likes. 
With considerable malice, I remain 


Your most charming acquaintance, 
(A fingerprint of Mr. Miller) 
*% * * 
Dear Mr. Miller: 
Thank you very much for your note, 
which was rather badly written, I thought, 


and for the comments of your staff on 
‘Jimmie.’ I am glad to see that a few of 
them could detect literary brilliance. This 
is considerably more than can be said for 
their boss. 

I had considered sending ‘Jimmie’ back 
to you again and again, working on the 
theory that if an editor sees a piece often 
enough, he soon gets to thinking that he 
wrote it himself, but there are two objec- 
tions to this plan. One is the fact that it 
would cost too much, and the other is the 
question of whether or not you are actually 
an editor. 

In reply to your third paragraph, by far 
the most interesting one of your letter, let 
me say that my wife, who is young and im- 
pressionable, will be very happy to come to 
your cocktail party, and I shall tag after 
her. I expect you to have great quantities 
of expensive whiskey, high-priced cigars, 
and ravishing half-naked women running 
all over the place. 

With deepest sympathy (for the stark 
truth that your talent is not so great as 
mine), and a rather mournful smile, I am 


Unwittingly, 
Richard B. Gehman 

PS—Actually, I thought the comments 
on ‘Jimmie’ very fair, and while there is no 
doubt in my mind that it will live for at 
least 70 or 80 years, I think you are com- 
pletely right. RBG 

PPS—By the way, here is a piece about 
Philip St. John Fromage. RBG 

* % * 

Dear Philip St. John Fromage Gaymond: 

It is with regret that the editors of **** 
announce that they have decided to pur- 
chase your piece which has been euphe- 
mistically called “The Critical Period of 
Fromage.” This piece is not purchased 
with a view to publication; we are con- 
structing a small, one-room building on 
First Avenue for the use of our staff and 
guests. After examining the bond on which 
this particular piece is written, we thought 
that we could find no more appropriate pur- 
chase for the new building. I am sure you 
will understand. 
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"What's all this fuss | hear about memoirs of Hecate County?” 


While it is perfectly true that the particu- 
lar kind of bond can be purchased at any 
Woolworth store for 10c for 150 sheets, we 
still feel that the particular Neanderthal 
markings you happen to have made on each 
of the 10 pages you submitted give it a 
peculiar kind of value to certain types of 
visitors we are expecting in the future. In 
addition, there is a thought among some 
of our number that this particular piece 
should be placed in the Time Capsule and 
buried somewhere under the site of the 


original New York World’s Fair. For both 
these reasons, we have decided to pay you 
the sum of $—— for this particular piece. 
We would, if the surviving editors happen 
to be so foolish as to publish it, pay you an 
additional $—— at that time. I doubt per- 
sonally that this will happen and you may 
count on me to cast my vote against any 
such move at any such time. 
We must be seeing much less of each 
other. 
Worst regards, 


Merle 
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Dear Mr. Merle (“I Dropped The A-Bomb 
Single-Handed”) Miller: 

It was with considerable anguish that I 
read your letter of July 9. Upon careful 
consideration I have decided that the only 
part of it which appeals to me is your pro- 
posal to construct a small one-room build- 
ing on First Avenue for the purpose of 
placing my manuscript on display. If I may 
make a suggestion, I think the building 
should be designed along the lines of the 
Taj Mahal, with a spire three or four times 
as high as the Empire State building. Of 
course the whole structure should be made 
of plutonium, and I am certain that your 
close contact with Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves will enable you to obtain an ade- 
quate supply of building materials. 

I have discussed your proposal for pay- 
ment with a number of attorneys, and all 
of them have assured me that while it is 
obviously offered with insincere intent, your 
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fingerprint is binding. Upon receipt of the 
$——,, I will escort you to the nearest bar, 
where I will buy you a quantity of beer 
sufficient to fill one glass. You will be per- 
mitted to drink half of this, and upon re- 
ceipt in the dim future of the additional 
$——, I will produce the other half (which 
will have been buried at the base of our 
plutonium Taj Mahal) and allow you to 
drink that. 

I have always felt (at least, ever since 
the 25th magazine turned this story down) 
that it was far too good to appear in any 
popular publication. Since **** is doomed 
to spectacular failure before publication, 
I am certain that I shall have no cause to 
worry. 

Drop over some time. 
With best regards, 
Philip St. John Fromage 
Ass’t to Richard B. Gehman 
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By WESLEY HAYNES 


MONG THE writing gentry of Holly- 
wood, Fireworks Day came a little 
late this year; occurring on July 

29th at a meeting of the Screen Writers’ 
Guild. What transpired on that occasion 
was reported by the newspapers of Los An- 
geles with the enthusiasm and detail usually 
reserved for squash-patch murders. 

Why were mere writers suddenly news- 
worthy? What was all the shouting about? 

It had to do with a new plan for in- 
creasing and stabilizing the income of 
writers. And not just screenwriters: all 
writers—whether they write for magazines 
or book publishers or radio. 

The plan came into being in this way. 
Several months before, certain members of 
the Screen Writers’ Guild (a bargaining 
agent of screenwriters in the industry), 
expressed dissatisfaction with the present 
system of selling original material to pic- 
ture studios. A committee of the Guild 
was set-up to study the whole question, and 
the findings of this group were eloquently 
presented to the membership at the meet- 
ing on July 29th. James M. Cain, well- 


known novelist and _ screenwriter, was 
spokesman. 
His conclusions and recommendations 


directly concern every man and woman in 
the country who earns his living by writing. 
In preparing his plan for improving the 
economic status of writers, Cain consulted 
with such varied persons as George S. 
Kaufman, Russel Crouse, Howard Lindsay, 
Mrs. Clarence Day, Craig Rice, and Sig- 
mund Romberg. 

As Mr. Cain (and some others) see it, 
the gist of the writer’s problem can be 
stated simply: the writer is not getting a 
fair cut of the profits earned by his brain 
children. Much publicity is given the Iush 
contracts received by an Edna Ferber or a 
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John Steinbeck, but they are exceptions; 
not the rule. And they only highlight the 
scarcity of good food at the other end of 
the table. 

Writers like to talk, and if you ask them 
what’s wrong with the present set-up, from 
their viewpoint, you’ll get ready answers: 

If he writes books, he’ll tell you: pub- 
lishers make a practice of hogging all rights 
they can obtain: abridgement rights, re- 
print rights, foreign rights, movie rights. 
The newer the author, the worse he is 
likely to emerge from the Battle of the 
Rights. And if he’s lucky enough to have 
his book chosen by one of the book clubs, 
he is asked to hold still while the publisher 
takes a seemingly over-generous cut. 

If he writes for radio, he is likely to find 
agencies and networks generally unwilling 
to part with rights to material he has sold 
them. At the present time, the Radio 
Writers Guild is engaged in a struggle with 
the advertising agencies over this same 
question: the author’s retention of rights 
to his material. 

If he writes for picture companies, he is 
quite likely to find himself in a bad way 
financially. In particular this is true if he 
considers his income over a period of some 
ten or twenty years. As per a firmly estab- 
lished rule, if a writer sells a story to a 
studio he parts with his rights forever. And 
the amount he receives is quite likely to be 
small in comparison with the profit-making 
the picture will achieve. Further, he may 
be treated to the discouraging spectacle of 
seeing his story re-made into a new picture 
every five or six years—without remunera- 
tion for him, 

If he signs a writing contract with a 
studio, he is quite likely to discover the 
agreement is a bit one-sided: it binds the 
writer, usually for a period of five to seven 
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years, but it binds the company (via op- 
tions) for intervals of only six months. 
If the writer is not well-established, he may 
find the contract studded with clauses 
thoughtfully designed to insure the welfare 
of his employer. 

So much for the beefs. What’s to be 
done about these unhappy conditions? In 
the past, writers as a class have been slow 
to realize the value of organization. But 
the yeoman work of the various guilds— 
Radio Writers, Dramatists’, Authors’ 
League, and Screen Writers— has accom- 
plished much in the improvement of rates 
and rights. Now there is at hand a new 
plan—the American Authors’ Authority— 
which will extend into a new and impor- 
tant field—the protection of an author’s 
economic rights in his work. 

Here follows a resume of the Authors’ 
Authority plan, as presented in James M. 
Cain’s report to the membership of the 
Screen Writers’. Guild. 

What the Authority Will Do: 

1. Copyright, in its own name for their 
benefit, all material produced by writers, 
whether for stage, screen, book, magazine, 
or radio, except material produced on 
salary and not subject to the writer’s copy- 
right. 

2. Keep an accurate record of the copy- 
right and all transactions made under it, 
so the writer will never have to depend on 
memory for the status of his work, or suffer 
the consequences of a mislaid contract, 

3. Clear all deals, and at once advise 
the writer if they involve angles of dubious 
legality, provisions contrary to accepted 
trade practices, or evidence of fraud. 


The 


Screen Writers’ Dramatists’ 
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4. Lease, but never sell, rights under the 
copyright, on behalf of the writer and for 
his benefit, so that they return to him after 
the period of the lease, and NEVER GET 
AWAY FROM HIM. 

5. Prosecute vigorously the writer’s case 
in court, coming in, not as amicus curiae, 
as the guilds must do at present, but, in its 
Capacity as owner of the copyright, as 
plaintiff, and massing experienced counsel 
and adequate evidence on his side. 

6. Furnish a competent aggressive field 
representative, prepared to deal with pub- 
lishers, studios, and other corporate interests 
in all cases where a writer’s rights have 
been infringed, and to insist that they be 
respected, 

7. Prepare a new copyright law, and use 
every means, including expenditure of 
funds and cooperation with other organiza- 
tions having similar interests, to get it 
passed. 

8. Maintain an aggressive, adequately 
financed lobby in Washington, and at such 
times as seem advisable, in Albany, Chicago, 
and Sacramento also, to further the in- 
terest of the writer, not only as to copy- 
right, but all other legislative matters that 
affect him, and especially as to the mon- 
strous, discriminating, indefensible taxes 
that now afflict him, 

9. Fight, on all fronts and in every way, 
to promote, not the writer’s financial ad- 
vantage, or his repute, or the conditions 
under Which he works, matters at present 
the concern of existing organizations, but 
his RIGHTS. 

The physical set-up of the American 
Authors’ Authority would be: 


Guilds 


Authors’ Radio Writers 


Will Elect 


Director Director 


Director Director 


Who Will Elect 
THE PRESIDENT 
American Authors’ Authority 
Who Will Also Be a 
Director 
And 
Chairman of the Board 
And Appoint 


Attorneys Field Representatives 





Lobbyists 








Custodians of Records 
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The Authority will be financed in this 
manner : 

1. At the outset, by small loans from the 
four guilds, to set up a secretariat, buy 
supplies on which to keep records, pay the 
expenses of incorporation, etc., these sums 
to be repaid as soon as the Authority ac- 
quires a sufficient revenue of its own. 

2. By a service charge, to be levied 
against all corporations doing business with 
it for each transaction that it clears, prob- 
ably 1% or the gross amount involved. 
This service charge would apply in every 
instance in which the story-property was 
used — whether for magazines, radio, or 
pictures. 

3. Eventually, by a percentage, to be 
levied relentlessly against the audited gross 
of every magazine, every book publisher, 
every reprint publisher, every radio station, 
and every picture company, to be pooled 
into an American Authors’ Fund, and di- 
vided among member writers, or used, in 
collaboration with insurance companies on 
an actuarial plan to be worked out, for 
their future security. This must be our 
ultimate goal, for we must end the prepos- 
terous notion, promulgated by the federal 
courts and fobbed off on us by every cor- 
poration with which we deal, that we pro- 
duce “goods.” We produce properties, 
whose basic characteristic is that they are 
a source of wealth, and a share in that 
wealth we must have and shall have. 

So much for the plan itself. When put 
to a vote, 343 members of the Screen Writ- 
ers’ Guild voted for the plan, with seven 
voting against it. An important amend- 
ment was passed to the effect “That there 
be no discrimination in the rights or treat- 
ment accorded by AAA to any piece of 
written material by reason of its content.” 

This action brought forth a series of 
somewhat hysterical reports in local news- 
papers. The Los Angeles Examiner, re- 
flecting the slant of William Randolph 
Hearst, shrieked its alarm: 


LITERARY CZAR PROPOSED BY 
FILM WRITERS 
and 
PLANS FOR CZAR OF WRITERS 
STIR TEMPEST IN FILMLAND 








But the prize, I think, should go to the 
Valley Times, for one of the most confused 
and confusing headlines of the year: 


“TRON CURTAIN” BAN ON 
WRITERS SOUGHT 
(Valley Times, July 27, 1946) 


By way of contrast, Daily Variety and the 
Los Angeles Daily News were fair and 
complete in their coverage. 

Recently, the Radio Writers Guild en- 
dorsed in principle the Authors’ Authority 
plan. Perhaps by the time this appears in 
print the Dramatists’ Guild and Authors’ 
League will have taken similar action. 

Meanwhile, professional writers should 
give the plan their earnest consideration. 
Its adoption may affect not only the amount 
of money they receive but influence the 
calibre and kind of work they will do. 

Along this line, I asked Dalton Trumbo, 
one of the industry’s top screenwriters 
(from “Kitty Foyle” to “Thirty Seconds 
over Tokyo”) what he thought of the plan. 
His comment was: 

“The proposed Authors’ Authority repre- 
sents the greatest forward step for writers 
since the establishment of our copyright 
laws (which, incidentally, should be 
changed). The Authority simply proposes 
that writers who sell to the screen, the radio 
and television shall derive an income from 
their work for as long a period as that work 
earns an income for others. Every writer 
in America will profit from it, no matter 
what sort of literary activity engages him. 
The intellectual independence of an artist 
has a close relation to his economic inde- 
pendence. I feel that the adoption of the 
Authority will result in better fiction, bet- 
ter movies, better radio and better tele- 
vision produced by better writers.” 


It would seem, accordingly, that writers 
have within their power the winning of 
fairer returns for their labor. In the past, 
writers have been content to be considered 
somewhat peculiar. Probably this will con- 
tinue. But there is no good reason why 
they should cling to poverty as an earmark 
of eccentricity. 


(Editor’s Note, next page) 


















































































































EDITOR’S NOTE 

RITER’S DIGEST magazine is not, 

at this time, offering an editorial 
opinion on the merits of the so-called 
Authors’ Authority. There’s every good 
reason to believe that it may be the off- 
spring of sincere writers who have the well 
wishes of their fellows and their country at 
heart. 

However, in Hollywood are many $1,000 
a week men who are ashamed of the work 
that they do, and they are fish for any 
“ism” that seems to offer them an intel- 
lectual integrity they do not have now. The 
fact that the only thing separating them 
from that integrity is one thousand bucks a 
week, which they are loathe to leave, is 
another matter. The “ism” strategists who 
sell an idea to these malcontents reason as 
follows: “Under another system you’d have 
both your integrity and the $1,000, or its 
equivalent.” 

High paid creative writers have been a 
lush hunting ground for Communists who 
desire “names” to make causes appear both 
popular and respectable. Therefore, as far 
as WriTER’s DicEsT is concerned, any idea 
such as this “Authors’ Authority” will be 
examined both for its own intrinsic merits, 
and also for the possible rich fruit the idea 
might bear which Communists only love to 
eat and, therefore, plant at every oppor- 
tunity. 

The curious thing about this plan is not 
only that so many of the names associated 
with it were also associated, back in the 
thirties, with “The League for Peace and 
Democracy” or “The League of American 
Writers” or the various “John Reed Clubs” 
all of which sang “The Yanks Aren’t Com- 
ing” until Germany marched on Russia, 


but that the organizational set-up is so~ 


elegantly arranged for a power grab. 

Note that the free-lance writer votes to 
elect a director, who, in turn, votes for the 
President who in turn appoints the rest of 
the crowd. Control three votes of the di- 
rectors and you control all. Communists and 
Fascists alike hate the free press like they 
hate freedom because under it the boss can 
be booted out by the people. And when- 
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ever Moscow endorses a system you can be 
sure the little people in it are not ailowed 
to boot anybody. The tactics of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is to 
create dissension, strife, trouble, class war, 
to cry out against the prejudices of America 
and to keep still about her good points, to 
allow no visitors to her country (Russia), 
but to send visitors here who inevitably re- 
turn to Russia to tell the people, through 
Pravada, how terrible everything is here. 
Therefore, any system for writers that theo- 
retically makes it possible for a militant 
minority to get control of the press, immedi- 
ately will get the endorsement of the Daily 
Worker, New Masses, and so on down the 
line; if these people think they can make 
political hay out of it. If they think the 
other fellows can get their fust and mostests, 
they'll slam it. Like the construction engi- 
neer who stood at the edge of the Grand 
Canyon for the first time and said: “That'll 
hold a pile of concrete”, the Communists 
never bother with a point of view that 
isn’t to their profit: “Those who are not 
for us are against us”, being the Kremlin 
motto. 

WriTer’s Dicest regards the Authors’ 
Authority as being possibly: (1) a bold 
intellectual conception of an improvement 
in authors’ rights by people whose only 
motive is to help other writers; (2) an 
attempt to-control writers as a part of 


higher Communist strategy. Where Russia . 


is dominant, and the hammer and sickel 
waves, the free press and the free-lance 
writer hang by the neck, dead. We will 
check further into The Authors’ Authority 
before offering an opinion. Meanwhile, 
here is a partial quote from an editorial in 
the Screen Writer published by the Screen 
Writer’s Guild: 

“By a vote of 343 to 7, the Screen Writer’s 


Guild has decided to work for the establishment 
of an American Authors’ Authority. 


This nearly unanimous vote of a membership 
in which can be found almost every conceiv- 
able political opinion is the most effective 
answer to those who have sought to obscure the 
real issues with wild talk of Communism, czars 
(or tsars) and a sinister writers’ plot to ‘take 
over the industry’. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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LMOST every Friday night when I 
leave the Outdoors office, I carry 
in my brief. case some dozen manu- 

scripts to read during the week-end. These 
represent the daily batch which the first 
reader has already sifted. Even before I look 
at them, I know a great deal about them. 
I know that, on an average, there will be 
only one acceptable manuscript in the lot, 
and that most of the others will have every 
fault in the book. I hope that this batch will 
be different. It never is. 

A great deal of the authors’ time and 
energy have gone into the preparation of 
these stories and articles, not to mention the 
postage fees. Half are hopeless but many 
miss the boat because of some more or less 
minor difficulty which could easily be cor- 
rected. Faced with a thousand and one 
duties during the working day—editing, lay- 
outs, visitors, departments, arguing with 
engravers—editors haven’t the time to criti- 
cize individual manuscripts or, if they do, it 
has to be in a very superficial manner. My 
aim here is to discuss some of the com- 
monest errors into which outdoor writers 
fall and, God willing, to show you how to 
write salable copy for the hunting and fish- 
ing magazines. It will save me some head- 
aches and pay me dividends if I succeed. 

The first and commonest fault of all is in 
trying to write for this group of magazines 
when you don’t know anything about the 
sports of hunting and fishing. Many writers 
think that this is a good field for the be- 
ginner and it is—if he knows his stuff. But 
sportsmen form a critical readership and 
editors can’t afford to let inaccuracies of 
any sort creep into their books. If you call 
arod a pole or a pistol a revolver, stay away 
from the outdoors magazines. Outdoor 
writing is a limited, highly competitive and, 
compared to the general magazines, not too 
lucrative field. For the veteran hunter or 
fisherman, however, who has some ability 
to write, it is a rewarding one. 


Selling the Outdoor Field 


By E. C. JANES 
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The outdoor story today is a highly 
specialized form. Gone are the days when 
the mellow maunderings of the nature lover, 
coyly signed, “Canoe” or “Voyageur” made 
up the bulk of copy. Today the outdoor 
yarn follows a definite, streamlined tech- 
nique. It is not, in all cases, as literary as 
the slick short story but the standard, I be- 
lieve, is rising and the competition is severe. 

Out of an average of fifty manuscripts a 
week, some twenty five hundred during the 
year, we accept, roughly, one hundred and 
twenty. In other words, about one out of 
twenty. What distinguishes the one manu- 
script that rates a check from the nineteen 
which are destined to go back with the irri- 
tatingly polite slip, “Thank you for letting 
us see.... ? 

I can best answer that question indirectly 
by showing you the shortcomings of the re- 
jected nineteen. Perhaps by seeing what 
should be avoided, it will be easier to formu- 
late rules for writing the successful outdoor 
story. So let’s go through that brief case of 
manuscripts—actual cases which will give us 
a pretty good cross-section of the failings 
to which all inexperienced outdoor writers 
are heir. If you happen to recognize one of 
your brain children in this group, I’m sorry. 
But perhaps from reading this, you will 
gain a better understanding of why your 
manuscript was returned. 

Upon the arrival of a manuscript in the 
editorial offices, it is given a number and 
entered in the ledger, complete with the 
author’s name, the title, date received and 
number of photos, if any, which accompa- 
nied it. 

From there it goes to a first reader who 
sweats his way through it to the bitter end 
and puts his comments upon a sheet of 
paper stapled to the envelope. The first 
reader passes the manuscript on to me where 
it is either rejected outright or passed on for 
further consideration. And now let’s see 
what today’s batch contains. 




























































































































First, there’s a pencilled scrawl], ten pages 
of it covering both sides of the paper. It is 
accompanied by a long letter explaining that 
this is the first attempt at writing of a 
middle-aged woman who lives on a back- 
country farm. She hopes we will buy the 
story because her husband was killed in an 
accident, leaving her alone with a crippled 
son. The son could be cured by an opera- 
tion (sounds like I’m making it up, doesn’t 
it?) but she can’t afford this blessing unless 
—you’ve guessed it—we buy her manu- 
script. 

Now editors are human, believe it or not, 
and such letters, even after you’ve learned 
that only one out of five is genuine, make 
you feel your responsibilities to humanity. 
On the other hand, publishing is a business 
venture, not a philanthropic enterprise and 
manuscripts must stand solely upon their 
merits. This one has none. 


The next one is neatly typed, double- 
space, on one side of the paper. It is gram- 
matically correct and, in places, brilliantly 
written—but it is all about the hair-raising 
adventures of a lumberjack in triumphing 
over the villain and winning the girl. It 
wouldn’t be a bad yarn for certain of the 
pulps (I don’t know for suré, I’m not a 
pulp editor) but it’s hardly appropriate for 
a magazine devoted exclusively to hunting 
and fishing. We get a lot of these—love 
stories, adventure, mystery. You’d think 
writers would read the magazine they sub- 
mit to. 

Next we have a yarn, fairly well written, 
but whose theme is how the author and a 
friend succeeded in some high-handed 
poaching and outwitted the game warden. 
We wouldn’t touch this one if Robert Louis 
Stevenson sent it in. Outdoor magazines 
are the arbiters of good sportsmanship and 
their fundamental principle is to promote 
the ends of conservation and fair play. 
This one goes back. 


Then there is a poorly-written story, but 
even if it were well-written, it wouldn’t 
make the grade hecause the writer’s empha- 
sis has been upon slaughter. Sportsmen in 
general and outdoor editors in particular 
realize that there has to be a certain amount 
of killing in their sport. History itself is 
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made up of the conquest of the weak by the 
strong. But we try to have as little, not as 
much, killing as possible. Take only the 
game or fish which you can use and take it 
in a manner which gives the quarry a sport- 
ing chance — light tackle in fishing, light 
gauges in hunting guns. That’s what we 
profess and believe in and when a story 
comes in describing the buckets of fish or 
the carloads of game brought back by the 
author and his friends, we do not admire 
his skill; we only regret his greed. 





Next in the pile is a story entitled, “The 
Phantom Buck.” It has to do with the 
author’s attempts to bag a huge deer which 
he identifies by a white spot on its side. 
After numerous defeats at the hands of the 
wily creature, he finally encompasses its 
downfall. This story or one very similar to 
it comes in every week. Sometimes it’s 
about a bear called “Old Three-toes” and 
sometimes it’s a huge fish named “Old 
Ragged-fin” and twenty years ago, it was a 
red hot piece of copy. Today, however, edi- 
tors shy like a startled horse from this type 
of yarn and, unless it is handled master- 
fully and the editor is short of copy back 
it goes with a note. This particular one 
wasn’t written by an expert. 


The next story falls into a somewhat 
similar category. It is the type of story 
which editors know as the “conversion 
yarn.” Bill is a woodcock hunter who takes 
no interest in other forms of hunting until 
the writer introduces him to the joys of duck 
shooting and converts him. Or maybe it’s 
a trout angler who is converted to bass fish- 
ing. This story has been done so often that 
it has three strikes on it at the outset. True, 
we just published such a yarn — but it was 
written with a new twist by Burton Spiller 
who is just about tops in the field. 

Our next selection is a well-written, 
deftly-handled article on grouse hunting. 
If it had come in during the early summer 
we’d probably have taken it but this is Sep- 
tember. Our October issue is in the printer's 
hands and the November and December 
books are completely scheduled. There’s 
no room for a grouse story now; we’re buy- 
ing fishing material for next spring. 


It will be five months before we buy 
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“Can | write, Can | write; | sold a story and he asks me Can | write." 


grouse stories. Why buy the first one that 
comes along? Rather, we'll wait until we’re 
within a few months of deadline and then 
shop in earnest. 


It’s surprising how many beginners fall 
into this error. Putting out a magazine is 
a long range proposition. While you’re 
shovelling the January snow, we’re on an 
April trout stream with birds singing amid 
the newly-budding trees. _ 


Get your yarn in three or four months 
ahead of the season to which it is slanted. 
We can use only so many deer stories, bass 
articles and so on. Get your material-in at 
the right season so if it is rejected you still 
have time to shop it to a few other books. 


HEN we have a yarn called, “GI Trout” 

setting forth the author’s experiences in 
fishing a French.river in the latter days of 
the war. This type of story had novelty a 
year or two ago. We published several. 
Today they are as dead as Mussolini. It’s 
too bad because they usually contain some 
pretty interesting material. But now we’re 
all trying to forget the war, to the extent 
that Russia will let us, and stories with a 
war locale just won’t do, as far as the out- 
door magazines are concerned. 

Having read this far, I can hear some 
writer wail, “Then what in God’s name is 
there left to write about?” 

My answer to that is: the surface hasn’t 
even been scratched. Styles are changing 
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but there are still literally thousands of sub- 
jects for you to write about. There’s the 
controversial article such as John Alden 
Knight’s, “The Worm is Over-rated” which 
we published recently. There’s the how-to 
article on duck hunting, deer hunting, trout, 
bass or any other fish and game. There’s 
the article setting forth new ideas on con- 
servation or anti-pollution. Make ’*em 
bright, make ’em novel, make ’em accurate 
and they’ll sell. 





Take a look now at a good outdoor story 
and see what makes it good. Earlier, we 
mentioned Burton Spiller. Let’s see his fine 
article, “Js It Luck?” which appeared in our 
April °46 issue. According to the ledger, 
this article came into the office on Decem- 
ber 20, some four months before the spring 
fishing season, you will note. It is neatly 
typed on Burt’s unique machine which gives 
the impression of a page of type. He’s one 
of the few professionals who use a trick 
typewriter. Very occasionally, you will find 
a carefully marked correction of a typo- 
graphical error but, for the most part, it is 
what we know as “clean copy.” It bears 
Burt’s name and address in the upper left- 
hand corner and, opposite, the approximate 
number of words, in this case 2800. 


With it came a short note hoping we’d 
like the article and stating that return post- 
age was included in case the manuscript 
was unavailable. If the story is good, you 
don’t need to sell it in a letter; if it isn’t, 
the letter won’t help. Most professionals 
never bother with a letter over two short 


paragraphs. 


His article, briefly, deals-with the question 


of whether or not success in angling is en- 
tirely due to luck, science or perhaps, a 
combination of both. And, incidentally, this 
article exemplifies the present trend of most 
magazines, and particularly the outdoor 
group, towards the authoritative, non-fic- 
tion type of article rather than the purely 
narrative form. The why’s and wherefore’s 
and how-to’s of hunting and fishing are 
more important today than the old- 
fashioned, “Joe and I went hunting” type 
of story. 


Burt starts off with a short anecdote to 








set the stage and bring the reader into the 
action. Read his opening paragraph: 


“Some years ago, Bill and I were 
fishing the little Ossipee River in 
southern Maine. It was the latter part 
of May, the apple trees were white 
with bloom, the air had that fresh, un- 
used quality about it so characteristic 
of spring, and the awakening earth 
gave off the warm, fecund odor that 
sets all fishermen’s nerves atingle.” 


It tells the time and place, the main 
characters and describes the sort of spring 
day which all fishermen love. The reader 
is caught immediately by this first paragraph 
and he wants to go on and see what hap- 
pened to Bill and Burt on this rare spring 
day. There’s no description of how they 
happened to go fishing and how they got 
to see the little Ossipee River, the sort of 
thing typical of novice writers. This starts 
right out with the two fishermen in the 
stream. 


These lines couldn’t have been written 
by one who didn’t love the game and under- 
stand it thoroughly. 


“Once in a blue moon, one may 
wander along the bank, splash a heavy- 
handed cast out into the always swift 
current and take fish, but blue moons 
do not happen frequently in that terri- 
tory. To be even fairly successful one 
must keep well back from the river, 
use a long and extra fine leader and 
small fly and lay them lightly and ac- 
curately a few yards beyond the bank.” 


Or this: 


“Backing cautiously away until I was 
beyond the .trout’s range of vision, I 
laid a fly well up in his direction but 
purposely short for I did not wish to 
alarm him unduly. Nothing happened 
so I lengthened my cast by a yard and 
tried again. After a time, When I had 
covered the water above and below 
him, I crept up and peeped over the 
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bank. He was still lying there, calm 
and undisturbed.” 


The conversation is the way two fisher- 
men would talk. 


“‘Hy-ah. Done anything?’ he said. 

“<Not yet,’ I told him. ‘I’m trying 
to interest a trout that’s lying under 
the old stump. A good one, too.’ 

“He glanced at my rod. ‘Usin’ flies ?” 

“Yes.” 

“*Won’t take ’em,’ he informed me. 
‘Have to know how to do it. Show 


you.’” 


We bought “Js Jt Luck?” pronto. And 
not because of the Spiller name, either. 
During the past year we’ve started at least 
four writers on their outdoor writing ca- 
reers. We’ll buy your story as quickly as one 
by Spiller, Jack Knight or Charlie Cox — 
if it has the essentials of form and presenta- 
tion plus the knowledge of the subject which 
the work of these men invariably displays. 
Editors are delighted to find saleable copy 
under a “new” name and I sometimes think 
we get as big a kick out of sending a writer 
his first check as the recipient does upon 
receiving it. 

NE of the chief faults of budding 

authors is that of overwriting. If you 

don’t believe it, read this chunk of lurid 
prose : 

“I could hear the bear ripping his 
way through the impenetrable under- 
growth of the junglous forest. I shook 
all over like an aspen leaf as the fren- 
zied beast burst into an opening, jaws 
foaming, beady eyes blazing, headed 
directly toward me. The great brute, 
looking like some prehistoric monster, 
lunged forward as I raised my quiver- 
ing rifle... .” 

Tough on the blood pressure, isn’t it? 
After all, this is a bear hunt, not a hand- 
to hand encounter with a dinosaur. And if 
a person with a .30-’06 rifle in his hands is 
going to become as worked up as all that 
over the sight of a bear, he’d better take 
up tatting as a sport. 

The writer has let the adjectives fall 
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where they may with the result that they 
only clutter up the scene, making it about 
as impenetrable as that “junglous” forest. 
Also, this paragraph affords a shining 
example of trite writing, which is another 
way of saying lazy writing. As your pen 
skips over the paper, it’s easy to put down 
the first word or phrase that pops into your 
head. But, unfortunately, the reason that 
this word or phrase pops into your mind is 
because it has been used so often before. 
“Impenetrable undergrowth,” “shook like 
an aspen leaf,” “frenzied beast,” “beady 
eyes blazing” — these expressions would 
have had Grandpa on the edge of his mor- 
ris chair. Today they only make the reader 
yawn, 

Let’s try the same paragraph this way: 

“I could hear the bear wallowing 
through the brush and as I peered 
anxiously through the shadowy trees, 
he lunged into sight, not twenty yards 
away and coming fast. He looked 
plenty mean and I could feel my heart 
bump against my ribs as I raised the 
.30-’06 and centered the gold bead be- 
tween his eyes... .” 

Sound better? It still isn’t Shakespearian 
but it gives the reader a sense of the scene 
and the action, 

Another béte noir is conversation. Give 
a beginning writer a set of quotation marks 
and, ten to one, he’ll use them to fence in 
as stilted a dialogue as you, could hope to 
find outside Godey’s Lady’s Book. Here’s a 
sample, taken from one of tonight’s batch 
of manuscripts : 

“Oh!” said Tom. “I think I had a 
bite!” 

“Well, don’t be in too great a 
hurry,” I urged. “These pike are wily. 
Wait until he has turned the bait in 
his mouth and has begun to swallow 
Sy 

“I’m too excited to wait,” Tom de- 
murred. 

Now a couple of fishermen just don’t 
talk that way. The conversation would 
be more likely to go like this: 

“Jeepers!” Tom yelped. “That was 
a bump!” 

“Take Yt easy,” I told him. “These 





























































































babies are scary. Give him a chance to 

swallow it.” 

“I hope he makes it snappy,” Tom 
said. “I’ve got the jitters.” 

Much rarer is the fault of under-writing. 
Restraint is excellent but it can be carried 
too far, as in this case: 

“Jon and I launched the 
rowed to the ledge, anchored and be- 
gan to fish.” 

This is a merelist. It gives the reader no 
help in picturing the scene. What sort of 
boat—a skiff, a scow, white, green or red? 
Was it rough or calm? How far out was 
the ledge? What kind of tackle was used? 
all these points would give depth and color 
to what is now a black-and-white print. 

“John and I shoved the battered 
green skiff into the choppy waters of 
the lake and stowed our tackle aboard 
—plug rods, nets, tackle boxes and 
creels. It was tough fighting the wind 
on the two mile row out to the ledge, 
completely awash today in the dash 
and spray of the waves.” 


boat, 


Gives you a clearer picture, doesn’t it? 
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We haven’t touched on the subject of 
pictures but it’s a highly important angle. 
Most of the outdoor books depend in part 
upon a selection of good, unposed action 
photos in glossy finish to illustrate their 
stories and articles. This is not an absolute 
must since we do use artist’s illustrations to 
some extent but it is true that, given two 
stories one of which is accompanied by ex- 
cellent pictures, the other by. poor ones or 
none at all, we will invariably choose the 
former.. And I know one mediocre writer 
who sells consistently because he is a top- 
flight photographer. However, I have never 
seen a single photo with a Spiller manu- 
script and Burt does all right, too. 

If you know something about hunting 
and fishing, if you’ve mastered the funda- 
mentals of the writing trade and if you'll 
steer clear of the bugbears I have outlined, 
you ought not to have much trouble in sell- 
ing the outdoor books, ours or any of the 
others. You won’t get rich on this writing 
but it’s good training, you can add materi- 
ally to your income at the expense of your 
favorite sport and have a whale of a good 
time doing it. 
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What Do You Know About Libel? 


A Review of “The Handbook of Libel” 


HAT is libel? In a few words, as 

if anything legal really could be 

put into such a simple package, 
the definition of libel is published defama- 
tion of character. 

When a man’s character is defamed, as 
a man untruthfully called a crook, when 
he is not, the judge calls it civil libel. Usu- 
ally the penalty is a fine. The judge collects 
from you in dollars his estimate of the 
other fellow’s damage. This damage can 
be caused by mental anguish, loss of busi- 
ness, loss of personal reputation, loss of 
community respect—all uneasy things to 
assay in terms of dollars. Defamation of 
character is called civil libel. It is the only 
part of libel that you can pay off in dollars. 
The other part is called criminal libel and 
when you are guilty of that, they lock you 
up and throw the keys away. It’s hard, 
however, to prove anyone guilty of criminal 
libel because the ingredients of this crime 
are publication of malicious defamation. No 
malice; no criminal libel. 

What is malice? 

Let’s say your girl friend teaches school. 
She jilts you. You write an editorial com- 
menting on the laxness of the local school 
board in letting ex-convicts teach our 
children in the schools. You publish a pic- 
ture of the ex-girl friend’s prison record; 
you re-publish her rogue’s gallery photo. 
You publish the court’s own record of her 
crime. She was once a pick-pocket. She 
was convicted. She paid the penalty and 
then started life over in another State. 

Now, since the girl jilted you, this whole 
forgotten story is dug up, and she is dis- 
graced. The malice you published causes 
her to be fired, and she takes ill with 
shame. She sues you for criminal libel be- 
cause she was defamed maliciously. 





You plead that everything you said was 
true. If you live in Alabama, you’ll prob- 
ably get off scott free, as in that State the 
motive for publication does not matter, and 
truth is complete defense. If you live any 
place else in America, you’re in the jug for 
criminal libel. 


[Is TRUTH a complete defense in libel? 

In criminal libel the motive as well as 
the truth are ingredients that define the 
case except in Alabama. Elsewhere, truth 
has nothing to do with your defense if it 
can be proved that what you wrote was 
done with malicious intent. 

In civil libel the truth for “justifiable 
ends” is a complete defense. Free-lance 
writers, especially beginners, who get to 
work on a biographical story, or who work 
up an article on some citizen who has 
served his country while studiously flirting 
with his own interests, wonder just how far 
they can go in telling the truth. 

You can go as far as you like as long as 
what you say is true, and as long as your 
purpose is completely without malice, and 
as long as you have justifiably good ends 
in mind. Whether or not the publication 
of unsavory truth is connected with malice 
is one of those things that you can answer 
only in your own heart. 

How are you going to know if facts and 
reputations that you saddle on a real life 
person are true? You can be sure of one 
thing: The statement, “everybody knows 
it is so” is no defense. Hearsay evidence is 
never accepted as defense. The court won’t 
accept the statement that “I heard that Bill 
was a thief.” Such a statement is auto- 
matically stricken off as hearsay evidence. 
If the writer declares that Bill was a thief, 
and Bill was a real life persen, the writer 
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must have unquestioned factual evidence 
that this is so and, in addition, he must be 
able to show that his purpose in calling the 
person a thief is not malicious. 

Are there any exceptions? 

Yes. If a man is running for public office 
the courts allow considerably greater lee- 
way. The idea in a democracy is if you 
want to be elected to represent the people 
in your community you must stand up un- 
der a searching light of your every motive, 
thought, and deed. Just as in advertising 
of commercial products the advertiser is 
allowed by general public acceptance to 
make certain puff claims about his product 
that everybody knows are not quite true; 
so when a man runs for office it is generally 
accepted that his opponents can say things 
about him that are obviously stretched for 
effect. An example of this, of course, is 
Pegler’s comments on political personali- 
ties. If these same statements were made 
about John Doe, who lives quietly next 
door and runs a trolley car, there would be 
hell to pay. 

Newspapers have a general and perhaps 
somewhat shameful covenant among them- 
selves about libel. When a citizen wins a 
libel suit against a newspaper it is either 
not published or else reduced to a line or 
so and buried on a back page. On the other 
hand, every time a periodical successfully 
defends a libel suit the case is reported, and 
more prominently. The idea among news- 
papers is that the least publicity given to 
the public about libel as a means of collect- 
ing revenue—the better for the newspapers. 
There is some justification for this because 
the occasional switching of captions under 
engravings will embarrass a citizen and 
make him the butt of some jokes for a week 
or so, but doesn’t really damage the repu- 
tation of any solid character beyond being 
momentarily the subject of a little ridicule. 


RECENTLY, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 

270 Madison Ave., New York City, 
published - an excellent book on_ libel, 
“Handbook of Libel,” which sells for $7.50. 
It was written by Charles Angoff. A good 
many readers of WriTER’s DicEsT will re- 
member Mr. Angoff as one of the associates 
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on the American Mercury when Edith 
Lustgarten (where is she now?) was H. L. 
Mencken’s secretary. Angoff helped Menc- 
ken prepare some of his exploratory arti- 
cles into “The State of the Nation,” in 
which each state was analyzed and, as we 
recall, Mississippi was spelled out as being 
the low point in literacy and culture and 
the high point in lack of civil liberties. 

We have seen Angoff’s articles in the 
quarterly reviews. He is a good man in 
research and his book, “Handbook of Libel” 
will give any author, editor, or publisher, 
a sensible foundation on which to base his 
decisions. on matters concerning libel. We 
were rather surprised to find nowhere in 
this book a note of social consciousness. 

Angoff never appeared to relate libel, 
and the way the laws about it have been 
interpreted, to his own idea of social prog- 
ress. We wonder if he gagged himself or 
if he lives in two worlds: research and so- 
ciety. At any odds, even without this in- 
terpretation, which is necessary in a book 
like this in order to give it personality and 
interpretation, the author has done a 
straight factual job. Perhaps someone else 
can use it as a basis for an interpretive study 
of libel laws as they relate to the free press 
and to the general growth of society. 

With the permission of Angoff’s publish- 
ers, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, we are re 
printing part of the first chapter of the 
book called “Essentials of the Law of Li 
bel.” Subsequent chapters deal with actual 
cases about libel in various states of the 
Union. Libel breaks down into perhaps 
fifty main types of cases, and Angoff has 
illustrated each one of these basic types by 
selecting a case and showing what was 
claimed and what was decided by the judge 
and the jury. He gives the defense and the 
prosecution in each case. 


Reprinted with permission from 
HANDBOOK OF LIBEL 


HE problem of libel is obviously related 

to the principle of free speech. All the 
states and the Federal government, of 
course, provide for freedom of expression 
in their constitutions. The articles on this 
point read about the same: “Every citizef 
may freely speak, write, and publish his 
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sentiments on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that right; and no law shall 
be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty 
of speech or of the press.” (Constitution of 
the State of California, Art. I, Section 9). 

The laws of libel do not contradict this 
provision. They deal merely with the abuse 
of the right of free speech. 


Definition of Libel 


The definition of libel is pretty much 
identical in all the states and the Federal 
government. In New York, for example, 
libel is defined as follows: “A malicious 
publication, by writing, printing, picture, 
efigy, sign or otherwise than by mere 
speech, which exposes any living person, 
or the memory of any person deceased, to 
hatred, contempt, ridicule or obloquy, or 
which causes, or tends to cause any person 
to be shunned or avoided, or which has a 
tendency to injure any person, corporation 
or association of persons, in his or their 
siness or occupation.” (New York Con- 
solidated Laws, 1909. Section 1340). In 
Iowa, to pick up a state in mid-America, 
libel is defined thus: “A libel is the mali- 
cious defamation of a’ person, made public 
by any printing, writing, sign, picture, rep- 
resentation or effigy, tending to provoke 
him to wrath or expose him to public ha- 
tred, contempt, or ridicule, or to deprive 
him of the benefits of public confidence 
and social intercourse; or any malicious 
defamation, made public as aforesaid, de- 
signed to blacken and vilify the memory of 
one who is dead, and tending to scandalize 
or provoke his surviving relatives or 
friends.” (Code of Iowa, 1939. 13256). 

A libel, to be actionable, must first of 
all be “‘published,” that is, printed in lan- 
guage or drawing and transmitted to a 
third person or so transmitted or exposed 
that a third person might see it. A libel, 
therefore, can be published in a newspaper, 
4 magazine, a poster, a billboard, a letter 
or postcard sent through the mail, or even 
by leaving an unsealed note on one’s desk. 
The New York law defines “publication” 
very clearly: 

“To sustain a charge of publishing a 
bel, it is not necessary that the matter 
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complained of should have been seen by 
another. It is enough that the defendant 
knowingly displayed it, or parted with its 
immediate custody, under circumstances 
which exposed it to be seen or understood 
by another person than himself.” (New 
York Consolidated Laws, 1909. Section 
1343). This definition of “publication” 
holds pretty much for all the other states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Once “publication” has been proved, 
the questions of truth and motive have to 
be decided. The use of such phrases as “‘it 
is alleged” do not absolve a publisher or 
editor of being responsible for a libel. Truth 
is generally an adequate defense but only 
if the publication is for a good motive. If 
malice can be proven the truth can be li- 
belous. There are times, as Lord Cake said, 
when “the greater truth the greater the 
libel.” This applies particularly in pro- 
ceedings involving “criminal libel,” which 
are very rare in the United States. 


Are “Good Motives” Present? 


The New York law says: “The publica- 
tion is justified when the matter charged as 
libelous is true, and was published with 
good motives and for justifiable ends.” 
(New York Consolidated Laws, 1909. Sec- 
tion 1342) 


The Iowa law says: “In all prosecutions 

indictments for libel, the truth thereof 
may be given in evidence to the jury and 
if it appears to them that the matter 
charged as libelous was true and was pub- 
lished with good motives and for justifiable 
ends, the defendant shall be acquitted.” 
(Code of Iowa; 1939. 13259) 

In asking for “good motives” and “justi- 
fiable ends” in the publication of a “truth- 
ful libel” the law is on the side of mercy, 
and deters many publishers, editors and 
authors from using the printed page for 
blackmail purposes. If Mr. X was convicted 
of burglary ten years ago and a newspaper 
publishes the fact for no reason whatever, 
save perhaps to hurt him in his occupation 
or to estrange some of his friends who did 
not know of his previous conviction, the 
publisher and editor are subject to prose- 
cution for libel. When Mr. X was convicted 
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and sentenced, and had served his sentence, 
he had paid his debt to society, and to 
hound him further would be sheer cruelty. 


Sex Is a Private Matter 


In the realm of sexual and marital ir- 
regularity and immorality the truth is, for 
practical purposes, always libelous. It is, 
for example, libelous per se to call a woman 
a Lesbian, a prostitute, a nymphomaniac, 
an adulteress, a cradle-snatcher, a grave- 
a gold-digger. Similarly it is 
homosexual, a 


digger, or 
libelous to call a man a 
lecher, an adulterer, a gigolo, or a pervert. 

The principle of the law seems to be 
that one’s sexual practices, manners and 
preferences, however out of the ordinary, 
are so tremendously important to one’s self- 
respect that it’s well to make sure that they 
remain as private as possible. 

Such facts may be published with im- 
punity only if they appear in “privileged” 
documents or are stated during legislative 
or judicial proceedings. The New York 
law on this point is as follows: 

“A prosecution for libel cannot be main- 
tained against a reporter, editor, publisher, 
or proprietor of a newspaper, for the pub- 
lication therein, of a fair and true report 
of any judicial, legislative or other public 
and official proceeding, or of any statement, 
speech, argument or debate in the ,course 
of the same, without proving actual malice 
in making the report. 

“This section does not apply to a libel 
contained in the heading of the report, or 
in any other matter added by any other 
person concerned in the publication ; or in 
the report of anything said or done at the 
time and place of the public and official 
proceeding, which was not a part thereof.” 
—(New York Consolidated Laws, 1909. 
Sec. 1345) 


Criticize the Novel, Not the Novelist 

In Texas, libel laws dealing with literary 
and art criticism, are of especial interest to 
newspaper and thagazine editors who efm- 
ploy critics of violent prejudices and vigor- 
ous pens. A critic can say almost anything 
about a work of art—a book, a printing, a 
statue, a musical composition—with im- 
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“Purple Patches,’ 






punity, and he is permitted much leeway 
in airing his opinions about the artist, but 
it is safest to limit the expression of one’s 
displeasure to the work of art and to let 
the reader form his own opinion about the 
artist. A close reading of pertinent cases 
seems to indicate that the law is eager to 
protect a man’s earning capacity. 

Thus, it is safe to say that Mr. Y’s novel, 
’ is “horrendous garbage,” 
but it is unsafe to say that Mr. Y is “an 
incompetent novelist.” The apparent legal 
philosophy involved is sound enough: Mr. 
Y, in the case of “Purple Patches” may 
have done a bad job, but that does not 
necessarily mean that he is “incompetent.” 
It may only mean that in this instance he 
failed; in the future, indeed, he might 
write a masterpiece. 

In all states one may say practically any- 
thing about a candidate for public office 
or an incumbent official provided such 
statements are made “in good faith and on 
reasonable grounds.” So jealous is the lay 
of the freedom of democratic discussion 
that it puts the factual truth of an allega- 
tion beneath the accuser’s “justifiable ends.” 


Go Easy On Banks 


Libeling a bank, trust company, insur 
ance company or any similar financial insti- 
tution is a serious offense in all states, on 
the obvious ground that to defame such an 
institution is to endanger the safety of the 
savings of the people. A typical law x 
that of Indiana, which follows: “Any per 
son who wilfully and maliciously make, 
circulate, or transmit to another or other, 
any false statement, rumor or suggestion, 
written, printed or by word of mouth, 
which is directly or by inference derogatory 
to the financial condition or affects the 
solvency or financial standing of any bank, 
savings bank, banking institution, trust 
company, credit union, or building and 
loan association doing business in this state, 
or who shall counsel, aid, procure or induce 
another to start, transmit or circulate any 
such statement or rumor, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon cor 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
than one thousand dollas 
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"Your fortune holds many friends and great wealth...” 


$1,000) or by imprisonment for a term 
of not more than one-{1) year, or both.”— 
(Burns Indiana Statues, Annotated, 1933. 
10-3203 ) 


Stirring Race and Class Hate 


With regard to libeling religious systems, 
fraternal organizations, or “races” of man- 
kind, the legislatures of most states have 
been reluctant to pass any laws for fear 
that in trying to achieve a good end they 
would end by achieving a greater harm, 
to wit, the limitation of the rights of a free 
press. But some states seem to have definite 
ideas on this subject. The law in New 
Mexico is: “It is no libel to make publica- 





tion respecting the merits or doctrines of 
any particular religion, system of morals or 
any particular form of 
government.” — (New Mexico Statutes, 
1941, Annotated. 41-2719) 

“Any person who, with intent to injure, 
publishes or circulates any malicious state- 
ment in writing, with reference to or con- 
cerning any fraternal or religious order or 
society, shall be guilty of criminal libel. 

“The written or printed or published 
statement to come within the definition of 
libel must convey the idea either: 

a. That said fraternal or religious order 

or society has been guilty as an order 
to society of some penal offense or has 


politics, or of 


































conspired to commit some penal 


offense. 


b. That said fraternal or religious order 
or society has, as an order of society, 
been guilty of some act or omission 
which, though not a penal offense, is 
disgraceful and the natural conse- 
quences of which act or omission are 
to bring such order or society into 
contempt among honorable persons. 


“Any person found guilty of libel under 
the provisions of this act (Secs, 41-2725— 
41-2727) shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than two thousand dollars ($2,000), 
nor less than two hundred dollars ($200), 
or by imprisonment in the county jail for 
a term of three (3) months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment.”—(New Mex- 
ico Statutes, 1941, Annotated. 41-2725— 
41-2727) 


In Massachusetts the law is: “Whoever 
publishes any false written or printed ma- 
terial with intent to maliciously promote 
hatred of any group of persons in the 
Commonwealth because of race, color, or 
religion shall be guilty of libel and shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. The de- 
fendant may prove in defense that the 
publication was privileged or was not mali- 
cious. Prosecutions under this section shall 
be instituted only by the attorney general 
or by the district attorney for the district 
in which the alleged libel was published.” 
—(1943, 223, appud. April 31, 1943) 
(Annotated Laws of Massachusetts. C. 273, 
Sec. 98C.) 


Switched Captions 


Newspapers and magazines sometimes 
put wrong pictures or wrong names in 
their reports or advertising, but the ad- 
mission of the error, however honest, does 
not prevent prosecution for libel by the 
people who consider themselves defamed. 


An apparently slight mistake in printing 
the name of a man can lead to serious liti- 
gation. The Boston Globe reported that an 
H. P. Hanson, a real estate and insurance 
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broker of South Boston, was arrested for 
drunkenness. The actual person arrested 
was A. P. H. Hanson. But there was an 
H. P. Hanson, who also lived in South 
Boston and who also was a real estate and 
insurance broker. This H. P. Hanson sued 
the Globe for libel. The majority of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court held there 
was no libel since the news item obviously 
referred to A. P. H. Hanson. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who was then a member 
of that court, thought otherwise, and in a 
very short time his dissent became the ac- 
cepted doctrine on this phase of libel. 

A plaintiff in a libel suit must prove not 
only defamation but also damages to his 
property, business, trade, profession, occu- 
pation, feelings. The amount of damages is 
decided by the jury. In libel the jury is of 
particular importance. In state after state 
it is made very clear that “the jury shall 
have the right to determine the law and 
the fact.”— (Minnesota Statutes, 1941. 
634.05 ) 


Apologies Aren’t Enough 

In libel an apology or a retraction can- 
not prevent a suit, but it can mitigate 
damages considerably: The Indiana law is 
pretty inclusive on this point: “Before any 
suit shall be brought for the publication of 
a libel in any newspaper in this state, the 
aggrieved party shall, at least three (3) 
days before filing the complaint in such 
suit, serve notice in writing on the pub- 
lisher or publishers of such newspaper, at 
their principal office of publication, speci- 
fying the statements in said article which 
he or they allege to be false and defama- 
tory. If it shall appear upon trial of said 
action that said article was published in 
good faith, that its falsity was due to mis 
take or misapprehension of the facts, and 
that a full and fair retraction of any state- 
ment therein alleged to be erroneous was 
published in a regular issue of such news- 
paper, within three days, if such newspaper 
be a daily publication, or within ten days, 
if such newspaper be a weekly publication, 
after such mistake or misapprehension was 
brought to the knowledge of such publisher 
or publishers, in as conspicuous place and 
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type in the same place where said original 
item appeared in such newspaper as was 
the article complained of, then the plaintiff 
in such case shall recover only actual dam- 
ages : Provided, however, that the fore- 
going provisions of sec. one of this act 
shall not apply to the case of any libel 
against any candidate for a public office in 
this state, unless the retraction of the 
charge is made in a conspicuous manner at 
leat three days before the election.— 
(Burns Indiana Statues, Annotated, 1933. 
2-1043) 


“The words ‘actual damages’ in the 
foregoing section shall be construed to in- 
clude all damages that the plaintiff may 
have suffered in respect to his character, 
property, business, trade, profession or oc- 
cupation, and no other damages whatever.” 
—(Burns Indiana Statues, Annotated, 


1923. 2-1044) 


The State of Florida puts much more 
value upon an apology or retraction: “If it 
appears upon the trial that said article was 
published in good faith, that its falsity was 
due to an honest mistake of the facts, and 
that there were reasonable grounds for 
believing that the statements in said article 
were true, and that within ten days after 
the service of said notices a full and fair 
correction, apology and retraction was 
published in the same editions or corres- 
ponding issues of the newspaper or peri- 
odical in which said article appeared, and 
i as conspicuous place and type as was 
said original article, and, if, in a criminal 
proceeding, a verdict of ‘guilty’ is rendered 
on such a state of facts, the defendant shall 
be fined one dollar and costs, and no 
more.” —(Florida Statues, 1941. 836-08) 


Most libel actions are civil actions, for 
libel is generally a misdemeanor. Criminal 
libel is a rare phenomenon in this country. 
It involves a “breach of peace,” and is 
extremely difficult to prove, since defama- 
tion is hardly ever of so horrifying a nature 
that it arouses a community to a state of 
violence. Some states, in their statutes, ig- 
hore “criminal libel ” others do mention 
it, but they do not always draw a sharp 


distinction between “criminal libel” and 
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“civil libel.” The law in Indiana, for in- 
Stance, says: 


“Whoever makes, composes, dictates, 
prints or writes a libel to be published, or 
procures the same to be done, and whoever 
publishes or knowingly aids in publishing 
or communicating a libel, or whoever ma- 
liciously publishes any false charge of and 
concerning another, accusing such other 
person of any crime, or of any degrading 
or infamous act, or whoever, by such 
means, maliciously and falsely charges any 
woman with want of chastity, shall be 
deemed guilty of criminal libel, and, on 
conviction, shall be fined not less than five 
dollars nor more than one thousand dollars, 
to which may be added imprisonment in 
the county jail for not more than six 
months.”—(Burns Indiana Statutes, Anno- 
tated, 1933. 10-3201) 


There are probably fewer libel cases in 
this country than in England, certainly 
fewer successful ones in proportion to pub- 
lications. In England the libel laws are 
much more severe than here, and hence 
libel suits are so much more serious. Amer- 
ican juries are inclined, on the whole, to 
find against the plaintiff, or to place dam- 
ages at a ridiculously small amount, unless 
there is obviously gross, malicious defama- 
tion. 


Libel suits, however, are plentiful enough 
and can be dreadful nuisances, involving 
the expenditure of considerable time and 
money. The libel laws themselves are not 
always as clear as they might be, and 
lawyers are inclined to be too cautious. 
Most of them, when consulted, generally 
advise against the publication of any ques- 
tionable item on the ground that they 
can’t guarantee that a jury won’t find 
against the publication. The courageous 
editor has to consult his own conscience, 
instincts, and experience. He may not 
always be one hundred per cent sure of the 
truth of an article, but if he is, say, seventy- 
five per cent sure, and his instinct tells him 
that the other twenty-five per cent of the 
truth can somehow be dug up, and if the 
content of the article is of vital interest to 


(Continued on page 52) 

















































































































Not Quite for Us, Either 


OR 
The Literary Life in New York 17, New York 


By E. G. MORRIS 


WAS sitting quietly in my small but 
tastefully furnished office at 366 Madi- 
son Avenue (manuscripts welcome if 


accompanied by nominal reading fee), 
perusing my mail which consisted of a let- 
ter from John Scott Mabon, associate editor 
of Ladies’ Home Journal. What he said was 
short and to the point: 

“I am grieved to be returning ‘The 
Empty Time’ by Jane Wickerson. The gal 
can send, but up to now she just doesn’t 
seem to have been using our wave length. 
I am returning the manuscript with regret 
but with some assurance that you will place 
it elsewhere. Thanks a lot for giving us a 
crack at it anyway.” 

The foregoing may have given you the 
idea that I am a literary agent, and you are 
right. A literary agent is a misguided person 
whose function it is to collect money or re- 
jections from editors, and save postage for 
clients. For his services the agent: receives 
ten percent of any money earned by his 
clients. 

Another function of an agent is to get 
hold of a promising young writer who has 
made a few sales, and help that writer prop- 
erly slant his work according to magazine 
requirements, This is accomplished by hav- 
ing lunch with editors, or meeting them at 
such places as George’s Little Bar at the 
Ritz Carleton Hotel. A glamorous and ex- 
citing way of living, resulting in some of the 
splendid stories and articles you read in the 
magazines. It has the additional result of 
keeping writers in a state of confusion, and 
gradually making certain it will be m- 
creasingly difficult for them to make money 
as they become more and more familiar 
with the habits of editors and the specific 
needs of publications. 


Scott Mabon’s note turning down the 
story of Jane Wickerson is not typical. It is 
unusual for an editor to go into such defi- 
nite criticism of a story unless he suggests 
revision. The usual note consists of a brief; 
“Not quite for us, but thanks a lot for giv- 
ing us a crack at it.” 

Any editor who neglects to say “but 
thanks a lot for giving us a crack at it” 
doesn’t know his business and. will never be 
more than a first reader. The prime test of 
editorial ability is when the editor suggests 
revision: 

“T think there is some good writing in 
this story. The motivation is not quite clear, 
however. Why does Mabel feel that she 
loves John? That never comes across to 
me, catch? If Jane would be willing to do 
a little rewriting I feel sure we can buy the 
story.” 

The next step is to call Jane and tell her 
that Collier’s wants to buy her story if she 
will strengthen the motivation, After she 
has rewritten ten pages of the story, you 
then return it to the editor, who replies: 

“Due to my suggestions the story is much 
better now. The motivation is quite clear, 
but somehow or other John’s character 
doesn’t ring true, Why make him an archi- 
tect? Couldn’t he be a dress salesman just 
as well? If Jane doesn’t mind doing a little 
more revision I am sure we can buy the 
story.” 

It is a comparatively simple matter to 
make John a dress salesman as this only 
necessitates rewriting five pages of the story. 

The inevitable result is a final note from 
the editor: 

“IT am grieved to be” returning ‘The 
Empty Time’ by Jane Wickerson. The gal 
can send, but Henry didn’t think the story 
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quite came across for him as he can’t see 
John as a dress salesman, and the motiva- 
tion isn’t clear. However, I am returning 
the story feeling that it is now in much 
better shape and that you will have little 
difficulty in placing it elsewhere. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not quite for us, but thanks 
a lot for giving us a crack at it.” 


One of the advantages of being a success- 
ful literary agent is that I immediately knew 
that “Henry” is none other than Henry 
LaCossitt, the Big Boss at “Collier’s.” I'll 
wager that you wouldn’t know who 
“Henry” was, and when Jane Wickerson 
lived in California and was selling every- 
thing she wrote to “Collier’s” she didn’t 
know either. It was because of such igno- 
rance that it was necessary for her to come 
to New York and personally meet the edi- 
tors of the various magazines. 


I feel that any client who sells consis- 
tently must meet the editors and hear from 
their own hearts and lips just what it is 
they need in stories, Had Jane Wickerson 
remained in California it would have been 
impossible for her to keep abreast of edi- 
torial changes and make the contacts so 
necessary for literary success, Anything 
might have happened. She might have con- 
tinued making sales without knowing what 
she was doing, and had enough stories ap- 
peared in the magazines, some movie mag- 
nate might have had her work brought to 
his attention which could have resulted in 
a contract that would have precluded her 
trip to New York, 17, and her chance to 
know the editors personally. 


As a conscientious agent I am proud of 
having introduced Miss Wickerson to a 
number of editors who take a keen interest 
in her work; and while some of you who 
know nothing about this business might 
feel that the fact that she sold seven stories 
in a row to Collier’s before she came East, 
and has only sold two since that time, indi- 
cates something or other—I can only say 
that she is learning the business, and that 
making sales is not nearly as important as 
knowing what the editors want. 


It is invaluable to discuss story needs 
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with the editors, For example, the second 
day that Miss Wickerson was in New York 
we had lunch with Allen Marple (then 
fiction editor at Collier’s, now with MGM) ; 
Elizabeth Boutelle (then an associate editor 
at Collier’s, now fiction editor at Cosmo- 
politan), and Donald Congdon (previously 
assistant to Lurton Blassingame, then an 
associate editor at Collier’s and now an 
editor at Simon & Schuster). 


I could see that Miss Wickerson was 
thrilled at finally meeting these editors in 
the flesh, and she hung onto every word 
uttered as it floated around the intimate 
little table at the “Crillon.” Her eyes shone 
with excitement when I said to Allen 
Marple: “Just what sort of stories are you 
most in need of at the present time?” 


This was putting it right on the table 
along with the martinis and shrimp cock- 
tail, and Allen nobly rose to the occasion. 


“We have no taboos at Collier’s,”’ he 
said. “All we want is good stories. If you 
send me a good story I’ll buy it.” 


Don and Elizabeth nodded approval and 
after a time Jane smiled appreciatively. I 
flashed her a stern look, indicating that I 
had the situation under complete control. 


“And what do you consider a good 
story?” I asked boldly. 

Allen thought carefully about this, “‘A 
good story is one we like,” he said at 
length. And then he turned to Jane. “Do 
you like curried chicken? It’s very nice 
here.” 

Inwardly I -thanked God that he had 
interrupted a crass business conversation 
with a light remark about everyday living. 
One of the nicest facets of editoria] lunch- 
eons is illumined by the ability of editors 
to bring in bright byplay whenever the con- 
versation becomes top-heavy with techni- 
calities, 

“Jane is working on a new story called 
‘The Bitter Heart’,” I said in that non- 
chalant manner I sometimes profess. “It is 
the story of a guy who—” 


“Why not call it “The Empty Time, ” 
Don suggested. “That has more lift.” 

















































































This suggestion proved to be a good one. 
Jane hurried back to the Algonquin and 
immediately started work. 

She has learned that selling a story is not 
the simple matter she thought it was when 
she used to send her stories in from the 
Coast and more or less automatically get a 
check in return. Such a procedure was dan- 
gerous and unorthodox, and if persisted in 
by many writers would set agency and edi- 
torial work right back on the seat of the 
chair, taking it away from the Ritz, the 
Algonquin, the Caviar, and all other places 
where agents, editors and authors gather in 
common cause. 

“The Empty Time” would never have 
gone through such changes if Jane had 
stayed on the Coast, where stories are 
pushed around without regard to editorial 
changes or real knowledge of reader in- 
terest. 

By now Jane can understand and appre- 
ciate a real literary conversation. Day be- 
fore yesterday Don Congdon took Jane and 
me to lunch at Chateaubriand, Kenneth 
Littauer of Collier’s was there with his as- 
sociate editor, Nancy Watson, who resigned 
yesterday but who more or less took Jeanne 
Morris’ place when Jeanne went with Allen 
Marple to MGM before she, Jeanne, came 
to work with me—which was not long after 
Joan Taylor had left Collier’s to work with 
Lurton Blassingame, an agent for whom I 
worked at the time we had as office boy 
Ben Peter Freeman, now with Superman, 
who was sending stuff to Max Wilkinson, 
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then fiction editor of Collier’s before Den- 
ver Lindley, who left Collier’s to go to 
Appleton-Century, only to leave there when 
Bill Sloan left Henry Holt. Now Denver is 
at Holt’s as Sloan has started his own book 
publishing house—but I am running ahead 
of my story.) 

Jane had reached the point where none 
of the motivations, or even the characters, 
really came to life for her and I finally 
agreed to write it all out, change the title 
and submit it to a magazine. 

In putting it on paper I have tried hard 
to stick as closely as possible to Jane’s 
original idea, with only such revision as was 
made necessary by a changing editorial 
picture, 

All that remained was the selection of 
the proper market and while usually | 
brook no interference from a client in such 
matters, in this instance I have felt that 
Jane had a special interest. She was ada- 
mant about sending it back to Collier’s. 

“Possibly,” she brooded, “Kenneth Lit- 
tauer may not see eye to eye with Denver 
Lindley, or even with Larry Cunninghan, 
after all that has transpired. I think that 
the plot is convincing now and that the 
story moves along at a nice pace. How 
about trying The New Yorker?” 

“Splendid,” I cried, with my inimitable 
ability for putting a client at ease. “And 
they never say ‘not quite for us’ either!” 

“No,” Jane replied, with some of the 
sparkling dialogue usually reserved for her 
stories. “They only say ‘not quite.’” 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


tinuing problems of paper, engraving, 

and printing, are going very slowly on 
new plans. So most of the new-sounding 
things in the works are reconversions—new 
titles for old ; paper re-allotted among their 
magazines. 


P suing prot harassed by the con- 


Flying Age Traveler sounds new—and it 
is in many ways. Under the lesser title, 
Flying Age, it was published for a number 
of years by A. A. Wyn. Recently, it was 
sold to Harry Hayden Publications at 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. John Michel, 
who was formerly associated with the Wyn 
magazines, has taken over the editorship. 
And the focus of the contents has been 
changed somewhat, as the new and length- 
ened title indicates. 

The first issue of the new Flying Age 
Traveler should be on the stands late in 
September. It is a monthly, selling at 25 
cents a copy, and will use the large page 
size of such magazines as Holiday. To start, 
there will be 68 pages per issue, Basically, 
the plan calls for a travel magazine aimed 
at the flying age, and material should inter- 
relate travel and flying. 

Editor Michel is interested in articles 
about interesting places to go; ones reached 
easily by plane if possible; especially places 
which are off-trail and not done to death 
by the tourist trade. The domestic scene 
is important, since foreign places are less 
easy to reach under present conditions. The 
editor will consider, also, articles dealing 
with any and all angles of aviation and/or 
travel. 

The illustrations are extremely important. 
Writers should supply their own whenever 
possible, as these give the individual touch 
which travel agency photographs do not 
have. At present, color photos are con- 
sidered for the cover, but only black-and- 
white for inside pages. Spot color will, 
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however, decorate the inside. Articles 
should be kept under 3,000 words in length. 

Flying Age Traveler will use some fiction, 
in lengths not exceeding 5,000 words. This 
can be of any type, but preferably realistic, 
with everyday characters, and an aviation 
slant. No cartoons or poetry are wanted. 
Fashion-section ideas would be welcome 
from writers, but should have some tie-up 
with air travel. Exceptionally good pic- 
tures might be considered separately, also, 
as well as picture stories. 

Rates on all material for Flying Age 
Traveler are expected to be as good as those 
paid by any of the aviation magazines, and 
approximately what the old Flying Age 
paid. A flat rate will be paid on each 
purchase ; illustrations being considered an 
integral part with their text. Where sea- 
sonal consideration is important, be sure 
to submit your material three months in 
advance, at the very least. 

, New Sports is a new title over at Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. But it takes the place of Dare- 
Devil Aces, which has been shelved tem- 
porarily. This is a bi-monthly and will ap- 
pear alternately with Sports Novels. A. 
Wasserman is editor of the new pulp; A. H. 
Norton is editorial director. The price will 
be 15 cents; the size 96 pages; the first issue 
out in December, dated January, 1947. 

Like its companion, New Sports will 
feature stories of headline sports: football, 
baseball, track, tennis, hockey—the mass 
spectator sports. The off-trail sports which 
interest mostly individual players, such as 
bowling, skiing, etc., will find very little 
market. The editor is buying about 65,000 
words per issue: novelets of 10,000 to 15,000 
words ; shorts of 4,000 to 6,500 words; and 
an occasional fact article up to a 3,000 
word top. The latter should preferably 
concern sports personalities in the head- 
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lines. It will be wise to query the editor 
first on your ideas. Payment is a cent a 
word and up, and according to the editor, 
there is more “up” than formerly; very few 
writers get the basic one cent. 

With New Detective increased in size, the 
market is open to longer stories. In each 
issue, a novel as long as 25,000 words is 
used, The market can absorb more shorts 
and novelets, too. A. H. Norton is editorial 
director of this pulp, also. Payment on all 
Popular Publications magazines is on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Radio-Best is a new title planned for 
appearance the first of the year. It will be 
the fan magazine for the radio field, and 
stress the use of pictures. It is all staff- 
prepared for the present. Edward Bobley 
is editor. It is published by Radio-Best, 
Inc., at 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 

In that same office at 452 Fifth Avenue, 
you will find Bestread Short Stories editorial 
office. This one is not a market, either, at 
present. 


TREET & SMITH have made a consid- 

erable change in the staff of their slick 
monthly, Air Trails. John W. Campbell, 
for some years editor of Astounding Science- 
Fiction, has taken on the editorship of Air 
Trails as well. He replaces William Winter 
on the job. He brings to the magazine all 
his background and experience as a trained 
physicist. And, as might be expected, he is 
looking for a new type of article to add to 
the magazine’s contents. 

Editor Campbell is very much interested 
in straight discussions of the technical mate- 
rial behind aviation. Radar, for instance, 
is an obvious example of one of the tech- 
nologies behind the future development of 
aviation. Material on this is already sched- 
uled. But there are any number of other 
technologies. And the man who has a work- 
ing knowledge of some phase of important 
developments would be the one to handle 
the new type of features needed in Air 
Trails. These features may run anywhere 
from 5,000 words to as high as 12,000, and 
are the most needed material for this mar- 
ket. These articles comprise a full review of 








a subject ; solid materia] to get one’s teeth 
into! 

The market is less open for material 
along the lines of what has been used right 
along: articles in the general air field at 
2,500 to 3,000 words; or fiction—shorts of 
5,000 to 6,000; novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance, at good 
rates. Writing should be aimed at the high 
school student who is getting his first de- 
tailed knowledge of physics, and his father, 
who has forgotten a lot he learned. 


With the January, 1947, issue a title 
change will be made. The name will then 
be Air Trails and Science Frontiers. The 
address: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 

Astounding Science-Fiction, also edited 
by John W. Campbell for Street & Smith, 
is a steady market for the same type of 
material it has been buying right along: 
lengths running from 4,000 to 50,000 
words, with basis of genuine science. Pay- 
ment at a cent and a half a word, plus oc- 
casional bonuses. Some science articles by 
technicians in the field. Better query first 
on these articles. Address: 112 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 


Outside business hours, John Campbell 
does enough writing to employ several pen 
names, besides publishing material under 
his own name. Henry Holt is bringing out 
his new book, “The Atomic Story,” in No- 
vember. 

If you are interested in contributing to 
Astounding, Mr. Campbell recommends 
that you study “Adventures in Time and 
Space,” which Random House is publish- 
ing on September 27th at $3.00. He swears 
that he had nothing to do with these story 
selections, but the fact remains that nine- 
tenths of the stories in this collection first 
appeared in Astounding. Add to this the 
collection of science stories which Crown 
Publishers brought out a short while ago, 
and you will have, in Mr. Campbell’s 
opinion, a perfect text on how to write 
science fiction. 

Thrilling magazines are making an im- 
portant change in the basic policy of two 
of its titles: Rodeo Romances and Thrilling 
Ranch. These two pulps have heretofore 
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emphasized the romance and the girl her- 
oine. From now on, both magazines will 
use a combination of romance with plenty 
of action. Masculine interest will be para- 
mount, although stories will appeal to both 
men and women readers. The man’s view- 
point will be adhered to almost completely, 
girl interest being there, but much less 
prominent than formerly. Stories must be 
more adult in their appeal now, and be 
handled in a more grown-up manner. 

For both Rodeo Romances and Thrilling 
Ranch, most acceptable lengths are shorts 
up to 6,000 words, lead novels of 15,000 
words (one is used in each issue), and nov- 
elets of 8,000 and 10,000 words (two nov- 
elets per issue). All magazines in this group 
pay a cent a word and up; mostly up. I’m 
told that very few writers continue long on 
a one-cent rate. Leo Margulies is editorial 
director, Address: 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 

Prices are going up so generally in the 
magazine business that it is a wonder any- 
thing remains at 10 cents a copy. The 
pulps of the Thrilling group are gradually 
going up—Everyday Astrology and Popular 
Crosswords to 15 cents now; Exciting 
Sports and Popular Sports to 15 cents with 
their November issues ; Black Book, Popular 
Love, Popular Western, and Thrilling 
Sports with their December issues; others 
later. But in connection with the price rise, 
authors will be pleased to note that there 
is also addition of more pages, these books 
now all containing 112 pages—about 20 per 
cent more reading matter. This group of 
pulps is a good steady market in every field. 
Address as above: 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 

Mystery Book Magazine is the one dis- 
cordant note, having been reduced from a 
monthly to a bi-monthly. Leo Margulies 
edits this. Same address as above. 

Leading Love, which Madge Bindamin 
edits for Speed Magazines (Frank Armer, 
publisher), has increased its size to 132 
pages and has upped its price to a quarter. 
This gives room for another novelet, mak- 
ing three stories of 9,000 to 20,000 words in 
each issue, plus several more shorts of 
4,000 words or more. Miss Bindamin edits 
ix love magazines and all of them are open 
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for fiction now. Address: 125 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 

Seventeen is adding a classroom supple- 
ment for use by home ec. teachers. Each 
issue will analyze the current copy of the 
magazine in terms of the value of various 
articles as classroom helps. (The promotion 
schemes used by the various magazines for 
school-age readers are a fascinating study in 
themselves! ) 

Volitant Publishing Co., at 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, has dropped a num- 
ber of titles: Sensational Detective Cases 
was a one-shot, leaving two fact-detective 
books active. The picture magazines Cutie, 
Giggles, and Flip have all been suspended, 
at least temporarily. So, too, have Best 
Laughs of 1946 and Best Gags of 194, 
which were first planned as monthlies. 

This leaves only two titles in the picture 
field—Hit and Laff, both of them now 
edited by George Shute. Here are his cur- 
rent needs, as he typed them off : 

“For Laff I’d like to see unusual picture 
sets, accompanied by good explanatory cap- 
tions and story. Hit is going to go in more 
for the humorous type of picture, in sports, 
theatre, etc. Payment is on acceptance. 
College hi-jinks are especially sought, and 
need not necessarily be cheesecaky, Rates 
$5 per picture or, in some cases, a flat pay- 
ment is made for the sets, depending on the 
picture value. Our ‘Hits and Misses’ page 
in Hit likes unusual stuff at $5 per picture.” 

In the fact-detective field, Tony Field is 
now editor of Vital Detective Cases. For 
this group, art is the prime consideration. 
Cases ought to be of current interest, by 
editorial preference. Otherwise, cases should 
be ones prior to 1940. The reason for this 
is that cases a year old are still fairly fresh 
in readers’ minds. But for cases five years 
old or more, the editors believe that a whole 
new crop of readers has grown up. Lengths 
are somewhat longer. Editor Field likes 
stories running to 5,000 words. Stories are 
paid for on acceptance, at a flat rate around 
$100. Pictures as illustrations bring from $3 
to $7.50, but on publication. 

There is also a market for picture stories 
—from 8 to 15 usable pictures, to fill from 
two to four pages. These are paid for like 
text stories, the check coming on accept- 
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ance, at from $60 to $100. The market is 
open also to articles on crime, under 1,000 
words in length. A flat rate is paid av- 
eraging $30. 

James E. Smith edits the other fact- 
detective book, Tru-Life Detective Cases. 
Requirements are approximately the same 
on this. Both magazines are monthlies. Ad- 
dress: 103 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

W. W. Scott is very much in the market 
for articles of general interest to men, 
which will be suitable for Sir! He buys 95 
percent of his material from free-lance 
writers, Both for fiction and articles, 3,000 
words is tops, and payment around 2 cents 
a word. Short-shorts in fiction might run as 
short as 700 words. But for the very short 
stuff there is a flat rate of $50 for stories 
up to 2,000 words. The most pressing need 
now is for first-person, factual experiences 
—adventures of any sort. Lengths on these 
may be from 2,000 to 3,000 words. Pictures 
and cartoons are also considered. This is a 
bi-monthly magazine, so while many of the 
reports are very prompt, some tend to take 
more time. Address: 103 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 

The newspaper supplement, This Week, 
is now distributed with 24 big-city. papers 
and has a circulation of over eight million 
copies. It has refurnished its offices, with 
harmonious tones of pale yellow for the re- 
ception room walls and slate-blue uphol- 
stery for the comfortable chairs. A pleasing 
place in which to wait for an editor! 

The new printed sheet, covering “Types 
of Editorial Material Needed,” is so de- 
tailed and so clear that would-be contribu- 
tors should get a copy to study. But one 
point is not included: the difference be- 
tween the general edition of This Week 
which is distributed all around the country, 
and the edition distributed here in New 
York City with the Sunday Herald-Trib- 
une. The New York edition is more than 
twice the size of the one most of you have 
access to. So I asked the editors. And this is 
what I learned : 

As far as free-lance writers are con- 
cerned, there is no difference. What you 
sell to This Week appears in all editions. 
Here in New York, our edition is padded 
with a lot of material written by the Home 
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Institute staff of the Herald-Tribune, and 


includes crossword puzzles, which are part 
of that newspaper’s regular material. Ad- 
vertisers may choose local or national scope. 
But your fiction and articles go into all 
copies. Payment is generous here. William 
I. Nichols is editor. Address: 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17. 

If you’ve had luck, you may have heard 
Betty Finnin tell in person about the needs 
of Woman’s Day. She is their very capable 
fiction editor, and she’s been getting around 
to a lot.of writers’ conferences lately. But if 
you haven’t been so lucky, you may get an 
excellent picture of what this fine women’s 
service publication uses by studying current 
issues of the magazine itself. It is sold, the 
first of every month, at 2 cents a copy on 
all A & P counters. 

The policy hasn’t changed on Woman’s 
Day. What I told you in the March issue of 
Writer’s Dicest still holds good. The one 
need, in fiction, is really good stories which 
will be interesting to women. These should 
not be too sophisticated, or slick, or glib. 
They must have genuine feeling for their 
characters. Occasionally a fluffy piece goes 
—if it has nice humor. But, Miss Finnin 
warns, spontaneity is the essence of humor. 
Payment for fiction starts at a good figure— 
not too much below the big slicks, and 
raises follow rather quickly if the contrib- 
utor becomes a regular. 

Mabel Souvaine is editor of Woman’s 
Day. The address: 19 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. 


HE younger women must be the ones 

who are consistently steady magazine 
readers. Here’s Secrets, with readers averag- 
ing 18 to 35, and the circulation climbing 
to new highs despite the paper shortage! 
Needs for this magazine remain on a pretty 
even keel, with very fast reports. Fre- 
quently, the first 24 hours in the office 
ends with a definite decision on the fate of 
a manuscript. Seldom is more than a week 
of working days needed. 

Novelets intended for Secrets should 
keep within a 10,000-word top length for 
the present, Shorts may run 4,000 to 6,000. 
Stories must be based on honest stories. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Taboos of Popular Fiction 


By WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY 


written rules, which is known as the 

taboos, is commonly supposed to be 
important only to the fiction writer, who 
has to obey those rules, and to the fiction 
editor, who has to enforce them. This 
superficial opinion completely misses the big 
point. Taboos represent deep common pat- 
terns of thought and emotion of the seventy 
million people who read popular fiction. 
They accurately reflect certain powerful 
forces in our national life. 

The taboos vary considerably, of course, 
with different magazine groups; one group 
will bar subjects which other groups allow, 
and also the emphasis varies to some extent. 
But the chief taboos hold good for all maga- 
zines, except perhaps the most wild-and- 
wooly experimentals ; and largely they hold 
good for radio, motion pictures and popular 
book lines, such as Detective and Western. 

Certain magazines are fond of asserting 
that they have no taboos whatever. In those 
offices taboos may be called “Editorial 
Directives” but they are taboos just the 
same. The occasional story we read which 
violates a taboo is usually published for some 
specific, adventitious reason, and is arranged 
for. These violations represent a very small 
fraction of the fiction total. 

When the occasion arose, some time ago, 
of my lecturing about taboos to a Workshop 
group of young writers, I found that my 
own knowledge, though gained by fifteen 
years of writing magazine serial novels, was 
too general to be really helpful. I wanted 
the lecture to be an authentic job; to pre- 
sent full and reliable professional data and, 
more important, to point out the social 
meaning of the taboos. So I began looking 
around for dependable data and _ inter- 
pretative comments. 


ie large, amorphous body of un- 


I wrote up a preliminary paper on the 
subject, and circulated it among editor 
friends and fellow authors, asking them to 
add any points I had overlooked, and 
especially to comment on the origin and 
present meaning of the various taboos. 

All of them were keenly interested in my 
undertaking and gave me invaluable help. 
The list of taboos below is therefore not my 
own but a compendium. It is the only 
empiric one ever made on this subject. 
The specific taboos, however, are only the 
factual basis for this discussion. The mean- 
ing of the taboos, their origin, their influence 
for good or bad in a democracy — these 
are the aspects I would like the reader to 
keep in mind, 

When I examined the final list of specific 
taboos, it was at once plain that they fell 
into several clearly defined groups. The first 
of these main categories can well be called: 


The Taboos Against Intolerance 


The editor of any national magazine 
knows that he must strictly guard against 
publishing anything that will give offense 
to any sizable block of his readers. What 
is a reader block anyhow, and what sort of 
thing offends it, and is there any good 
reason why it shouldn’t be offended? 


It may be a truism but still it is true 


- that America is a land of many faiths, which 


sometimes had an Old-Country history of 
antagonism; of many nationalities, likewise 
with traditional dislikes ; of many geograph- 
ical regions, each with its prides and preju- 
dices; of different social strata, not fixed 
but in ceaseless flux; of different political 
parties, from splinter groups to the too, too 
solid flesh of the Democrat and Republican 
behemoths. These different divisions and 
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STUCK FOR A WORD? 
REACH FOR YOUR 


INTERNATIONA 


hesaurus 


The first COMPLETELY REVISED 
edition in 24 years! 
You do the thinking. Roget finds the right 
words instantly. Only this NEW up-to-date 
edition has these 7 big features: 
* Over 200,000 words and phrases 
74,978 new words added 


New pin-point reference system for quick 
finding of every word 


* Modern quotations as well as Biblical and 
classical 

American slang plus foreign words and 
phrases 

Large, clear type on special opaque paper 
1194 pages 


6x9 Sturdy buckram binding 
Plain edges, $4.00 Thumb-indexed, $4.50 


At your bookseller NOW 
For free booklet write: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
Dept. WD1, 
432 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt Accurate Dependable Service 
50c per 1000 Words 


Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 


25 9x12 and 25 9% x12%.......... $1.00 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11..........+- 00 
32 6x9 and 32 644 x 9%........44:- 1.00 


Add postage for 3 Ibs, on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs, on third group. Writers’ Books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 








Writers’ Supplies Since '35. 












Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 


the combinations thereof constitute a mag- 
azine’s various reader blocks. 

The editor must not cater to any reader- 
block prejudice; one block’s meat would 
surely be another block’s poison. The hoary 
old antagonisms, bigotries, hatreds — all 
those must be stilled in the pages of the 
American popular magazine. On the editor 
rests the job of keeping the different groups 
from having their religion insulted, their 
nationality defamed, their feelings trampled 
on in any of the deeply emotional ways 
mentioned above. 

The six main taboos against intolerance 
are these: 

1. The Taboo Against Religious Bigotry. 
This is probably the most rigid of all taboos. 
No respectable magazine will allow the 
slightest aspersion against any faith, sect, 
creed, religious ceremony or tenet. Stories 
may center around some particular faith 
i.e. may be predominately a Protestant, 
Jewish, Catholic, Lutheran story; but there 
must be no ill-will toward other faiths, 
no snide allusions or superiority. 

Not that bigoted stories don’t come in 
to the editor! In the same mailbag he may 
find a story proving beyond any doubt that 
the Pope is just about to take over Washing- 
ton, and another proving that the Jews have 
already gobbled it up, and still another 
exposing the malicious morals and machina- 
tions of the Methodists. 

2. The Taboo Against Sectionalism. No 
section of our country can be defamed or 
criticized in a way to offend the people 
living there. To judge by-the mailbags, 
there are Southerners whose opinion of 
everybody north of the Mason-Dixon Line 
is low indeed, and present-day Abolition- 
ists who believe that the South is populated 
exclusively by mint-julep colonels, Simon 
Legrees, chain- gang victims and posses 
chasing negroes through swamps with blood 
hounds. With that sort of provincial ill-will 
the American popular magazine will have 
nothing to do. 

3. The Taboo Against Defaming Race 
or Nationality. This covers not only races 
and national groups in our own country 
but foreign peoples. A story can have a 
Frenchman as the villain, of course, just 
as it can and often does have an American 
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as villain, but there can be no suggestion 
that all French people are villainous, Even 
in the war years fiction editors were reluc- 
tant to publish stories that condemned the 
German and the Japanese people in toto. 

In handling this subject of nationalities 
and minorities—and he has to handle it 
every day—the editor cannot hope to avoid 
offending minority crackpots and the pro- 
fessional agitator. These individuals will 
read dreadful things into the most harmless 
mention, and a good-humored joke, which 
any well-balanced person recognizes as a 
joke, will bring silly charges flying at the 
editorial head. 

4. The Taboo Against Political Bigotry. 
When popular fiction treats politics, no 
political party may be praised or damned 
in a partisan spirit. We would naturally 
expect this in regard to the two major 
parties, but it applies with equal force to 
minor organizations, such as Socialist, Pro- 
gressive and ALP. This taboo does not bar 
criticism of political knavery; indeed, sto- 
ries about corrupt political machines are a 
well-known genre. 

5. The Taboo Against the Indiscrimi- 
nate Slam. This means that a writer can- 
not take a broadside slam at any profession, 
business, industry. For example, a story 
can have a lawyer as a villain but any 
crack against all lawyers would be barred. 
A story can show one stepmother as heart- 
less but to imply that all stepmothers are 
so would libel and offend those countless 
women who are doing a fine, conscientious 
job of stepmothering. 

6. The Taboo Against Class Warfare. 
The proscription against dividing human- 
ity into rich and poor, with the rich person 
villainous because he is rich and the poor 
person virtuous because he is poor, is of 
recent growth but already is quite strong. 
In Colonial popular fiction and throughout 
the dime-novel era, the well-to-do man 
was a villain almost automatically, but not 
now. The old rich-poor quarrel is a red 
herring on the American scene, where the 
saying “Three generations from. shirt- 
sleeves to shirt-sleeves” is so very often a 
fact. The main drift issaway from damn- 
ing the rich man out of hand and praising 
the poor man per se. 
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CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS ! ! 


With new magazines being published and 
book publishers about to return to former 
policies, NOW is the time to ACT. 

The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you 
need an established agent to handle your 
scripts promptly and efficiently. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get 
your share of the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 
Train in your spare time AT HOME 


Exciting — Fascinating 


1946 shows the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known, Professional writers MUST be available 
to fill the demands. Train quickly and accept 
the writing position you want. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches”; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIO INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radie Center—Hollywood 28, Colif. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We're soliciting 
business, but... 


IF YOU'RE A “CHRONIC 
READING FEE” CLIENT, 
PLEASE PASS US BY 


This agency, which has never before ad- 
vertised, has decided to extend its list 

and will now accept promising beginners 
as well as professionals who have not 
worked with us before 


















































Our terms are simple 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 
worth of fiction or articles to national maga- 
zines, or one book to a major publisher, in 
the past year, we will be happy to discuss 
handling your output on a straight commis- 
sion basis of 10% on all American sales, 
15% on Canadian and English sales, and 
20% on all other foreign sales 


BEGINNERS: As recompense for working 
with beginning writers until they sell and 
earn their keep, our reading fee is one 
dollar per thousand words and final fraction 
per script; minimum fee, three dollars; $25 
flat-rate for fiction and non-fiction books 
A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, 
with all submissions. If your story is salable, 
your reading fee will be returned; after 
several sales, all reading fees will be 
dropped and you will enter our professional 
lists on commission basis 


But if you're a “chronic reading fee’’ client, 
preferring payment of fees to the hard work 
of making the grade, please take note. This 
agency until now has handled only selling, 
professional writers. We are, therefore, con- 
cerned strictly with adding part- or full-time 
writers whose eventual earnings will make 
handling of their work worthwhile. Reading 
fees, which pay merely for overhead and 
expenditure of time, bring no profit. 


Unless you are willing to work hard, tackle 
and correct any story flaws we may un- 
cover, and HELP us turn you into a selling 
writer, please avoid waste of your time and 
ours, and pass us by 


SCOTT MEREDITH 
LITERARY AGENCY 


115 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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HAT counts is the fact that these 
proscriptions do exist and that they 
make for tolerance. They are aspects of 
democracy actually at work; of divergent 
groups getting along together instead of 
trying to stick one another under the fifth 
rib because of differences. I have a small 
batch of European magazines, of the mid- 
dle °30’s. Sodden with religious ill-will, 
racial bitterness and ideological hatreds, 
they are a contrast to the American popv- 
lar magazine. 


Taboos Based On Social Responsibility 


There are some half dozen subjects which 
are taboo on the theory that a dramatic, 
fictional treatment of them might be harm. 
fully suggestive to certain classes of read- 
ers. That is, it might plant a criminal idea 
in, or supply details of procedure to, im- 
pressionable young readers, juvenile de- 
linquents, individuals of borderline ethics, 
small-potato crooks and people who ordi- 
narily are normal folk but happen to be in 
some sort of emotional jam. 


Whoever wants to be cynical and believe 
that these taboos are forced upon editors 
by parent groups, religious bodies, women’s 
clubs, etc., is free to believe so. My own 
opinion, for whatever it’s worth, is that 
editors by and large would respect these 
taboos voluntarily. The point is that the 
taboos exist, that they represent the com- 
mon opinion of many millions. 


With most magazines, both pulp and 
slick, kidnapping, arson, suicide, sabotage 
and barratry are prohibited as the main 
line of a story. They may be mentioned 
or treated briefly off stage but the story 
must not center around them. 


Sex crimes or sex abnormalities, so pop- 
ular in European fiction, are almost never 
treated by the American mass magazine. 
It is true that our wide-spread ignorance 
on these subjects is deplorable, and some 
elementary knowledge about them would 
bring about a more humane handling of 
them as a social problem; but the proper 
medium of this knowledge is not fiction 
but an objective discussion in cold-sober 
language. 
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se Sex for its own sake or too much sex is 
ey also taboo. To the question, “How much 
of is too much?” there is no satisfactory an- 
nt swer; no yardstick exists for measuring 
of such an intangible. Intelligentsia fiction, 
th especially novels, has the sky as the limit 
al] in regard to sex, and goes the limit as 
d- often as not, as an examination of the best 
ll, sellers of the last ten years will show. But 
1s, the readers of popular fiction just don’t 
u- want it. Several of my editor consultants 
told me that one of the surest ways of rous- 
ing a howl from their readers was to pub- 
lish a story that treated sex unconvention- 
ty ally or too frankly; and as proof of their 
ch contention, one of the editors pointed out 
ic, that while there are several sex magazines 
n- on the stands—and a couple of them are 
d- | quite lively—they sell very poorly. 
~ The most important and by far the most 
*< rigid of these social-responsibility taboos is 
e- the one loosely summed up in the expres- 
my sion “Crime does not pay.” All the maga- 
li- zine groups, from the pulps to the snootiest 
= literaries, observe this taboo. It means that 
the criminal in fiction must be eventually 
ve caught and appropriately punished; that 
rs he must not be glorified; that he must not 
r’s be allowed to enjoy his criminally-acquired 
vn gains, except maybe for a brief hour. 
. Let us suppose that this taboo did not 
te exist and that some prominent magazine, 
= for instance the Post, should publish a 
ge story wherein a criminal made a big haul 
and lived happily thereafter. No reason- 
id able person would deny that this story, 
xe going into three million homes and read by 
in twice that many people, would have an 
-d activating influence on a considerable num- 
ry ber of susceptible individuals. Conceivably 
it would be the precipitating factor in a 
D- hundred serious crimes. Let us further 
- suppose that all magazines published simi- 
e. lar stories right along, of criminals escap- 
. ing and leading adventuresome, easy-money 
e lives, and that the hundred-thousands of 
id susceptible individuals mentioned . above 
f should read this sort of thing month after 
or month. Surely it is no exaggeration to say 
n that the cumulative effect of this would be 
- a first-class crime wave. 


This taboo of crime-doesn’t-pay is a 
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SELL TO A CANADIAN EDITOR! 

. . . the FIRST directory 
of Canadian magazine, book, and radio 
markets. 


“CANADIAN 
MARKET PLACE” 


Contains the Canadian markets for your 
fiction, articles, verse, humor, photos, juve- 
nile material, cartoons, book mss., radio 
scripts. 

The editors tell you what they want and 
what they pay. 


Note: The CANADIAN MARKET PLACE 
will be published annually. 


$1.00 postpaid 


"... fills a long-felt want!" 


MERCURY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Douglas Bidg. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 








TYPING 


20 years experience—35c per thousand 
words; poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing if desired. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 
P. O. Box 8 Caldwell, Idaho 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success, for you? 

here is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work from 
clicking with the editors you aim for. I can probably 
spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most = work 
with private pupils, on, from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better, My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and _in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me my 
two standard textbooks: my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 
i $3.07, and Poets’ Handbook. $ $2.60, both post- 
paic 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights. I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today: 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD. Bozenkill. Delanson. N. Y. 
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FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 
copy of the newest “Shepherd Confidentiai 
Contest Bulletin,” filled with tempting con- 
test offers and timely winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ATTENTION WRITERS! 


I will typewrite your stories for 30c per thousand 
words. Twill d do some revising and make minor cor- 
rections in punctuation and spelling. I have had 
experience as a typist. Carbon copy free. 


NANNIE AUXIE HILL 
Smithville, Mississippi 











Learn to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 
Big De Big Money 
Complete Set of Ten Easy Lessons 


FOR BEGINNERS 


All the — by experienced Network Writer 
a long drawn out course 


‘COMPLETE, $4.95 


Limited number. Mail check or M. O, today 


LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 





























Have You a Natural 


“Film Sense?” 


If so, your opportunities as a film 
writer are unlimited. 


You can easily find out by taking the 
free Entrance Examination of the Cali- 
fornia School of Film Writing. There is 
no obligation involved. 


A selected number who demonstrate 
having this invaluable talent will be 
eligible to enroll for a practical course in 
film writing for use in industry and tele- 
vision film production. 


Write today for your copy of the 
Free Entrance Examination 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FILM WRITING 


San Anselmo, California 
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target of avant-garde criticism. The argu- 
ment is always the same: criminals do 
sometimes escape, and if writers are not 
allowed to say so they are thereby kept 
from presenting the truth. 

The truth about anything is the whole 
picture, not the exception; and certainly 
the criminal who escapes is the exception, 
not the rule. The ageless literary canon 
of Poetic Justice, accepted by all the mas- 
ter writers from Ferdusi to Shakespeare, 
embraced this taboo, along with most of 
the other main proscriptions of our present- 
day fiction. Poetic Justice means that by 
and large the individual is made to answer 
for his acts: the thief is stripped and pun- 
ished, the lazy man goes hungry, the liar 
is exposed, the proud is cast down, the 
killer atones with his life. 

It is a matter of record that the writer 
of today has incomparably more freedom 
than in the days of papyrus and goat-hide 
authoring. And incomparably more power. 
The story that goes into three million 
homes and is read by six or seven million 
people can pack a wallop like an atom 
bomb. 


Taboos Based On Unpleasantness 


For good or bad, the big raison d’étre of 
the magazine story is entertainment. Not 
uplift, artistry or social criticism. These 
may be present—and usually one or more 
of them are — but the entertainment’s the 
thing. Naturally, then, a story is handi- 
capped if it centers on some depressing 
subject or if its total effect is on the pain- 
ful side. 

“The unpleasantness taboos” vary some- 
what with different magazines, many ex- 
ceptions are allowed, and sometimes it all 
depends on how a subject is treated. But 
my editor consultants did agree on a num- 
ber of subjects that their readers emphati- 
cally didn’t want. These are: insanity, 
fatal sickness, horror (except for the few 
pulp magazines that specialize in it), frat- 
ricide, “slum studies,” bad family relation- 
ships of the neurotic sort, tragedy for its 
own sake, and stories that make the public 
the villain. 

Tragedy seems to be a favorite theme 
with the very young writer, the ivory-tower 
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writer, and with those who haven’t enough 
interpretative power to write effectively 
about everyday human doings. The tragic 
theme is the easiest of all to get an effect 
with, if one doesn’t care what sort of effect. 
Most of the experimental magazines dote 
on tragedy—good or bad, just so it’s trag- 
edy. In the literaries the “realistic” story 
that ends tragically is common. In the 
popular magazines it is not barred, if 
authentic. Some of the Stephen Vincent 
Benet stories which appeared in popular 
magazines were as bitterly tragic as any 
writing of our times. But tragedy, to be 
acceptable, must be superlatively well done 
and must spring from something sounder 
than a case of Weltzschmertz in the author. 

The story which makes the public the 
villain shows up in every mailbag, in one 
form or other. Two times out of three 
it’s that tale of the young naiad-like girl 
who steps out of line somehow, usually all 
for love, and is thereafter cruelly hounded 
by the community. 

This making a villain of the public or 
humanity at large is one of the ranking 
Big Three among taboos, along with crime 
succeeding and religious intolerance. The 
reason for it cuts even deeper than for the 
other two. The most unpleasant reading 
on earth—far more unpleasant than raw 
tragedy—is fiction which paints humans in 
general as contemptible, animalish crea- 
tures. Human weaknesses, yes. Human 
mistakes, foibles, sentimentalities, yes. But 
with at least a trace of dignity and decency. 


Y last list of taboos is more a harle- 

quinade than a real group. That is, 
they don’t have a great deal of relationship 
but operate without much reference to one 
another, like the members of a_boogie- 
woogie band. The list is: 


Near-Taboos 


1. Stories which trick the reader. Like 
that old perennial, “Then I woke up and 
it was all a dream.” 

2. Miscegenation. 

3. Fantasy. Magazines take this once in 
a blue moon. Editors swear that the public 
doesn’t like it, “Green Mansions” to the 
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If you're a writer 


an AGENT 


CAN HELP YOU 


To find the best market for your 
work— 


To relieve you of placement 
worries— 


To give you the advice and criti- 
cism every writer needs— 


C. V. Parkinson 


Literary Agent 


BRIGHTWATERS L. I., 
NEW YORK 








SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Typing Service. Best in the West. 45 cents per 1,000; 


35 cents over 10,000 words. Poetry, 1 cent a line— 
Lyrics, 20 cents apiece. Minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar. 


Carbon Copy Free—We PAY Return Postage. 


MERWIN A. SANDERS, Manager 
3676 South 5th, East, Salt Lake City 5, Utah 











$$ $300.00 CONTEST FOR BEST LETTER $$ 


Subject: “How I Would Help a Failure to 
Success.” Your letter may win $200 or $50 
or $35 or $15. If a defeated failure asked 
you to help him realize a successful and 
happy life, . .. HOW WOULD YOU DO IT? 
You are free to make any kind of outline 
you please, using your own personal ex- 
perience and/or library research material. 
Information counts more than style. En- 
trants do not have to buy or subscribe to 
anything; and there are no trick catches to 
this contest. Cash prizes within 60 days 
after contest closes. Contest closes on 
Dec. 31, 1946. It’s inspirational. It’s educa- 
tional. It’s fun. Give yourself a chance to 
win $$$ in this fascinating way. 


Send postal for full details. 


SUCCESS PUBLICATIONS, Desk 1 


6171-6181 York Bivd. Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
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contrary. 

4. Fanciful Inventions. This has hither- 
to been emphatically taboo, except with the 
dozen pulp books that specialized in “Sci- 
fantasy.” Too wildly imaginative for the 
general public was the objection of the 
slick magazines. But our wildest fancies 
have suddenly become commonplace beside 
the terrifying splendors of the Atomic 
dawn. Several big magazines now say they 
may use “Sci-fantasy” fiction. Others still 
bar it. 

5. Stories about writers. 
amateur writers. 

6. Atheism. 

7. Polemics of any sort. This includes 
blatant moralizing, fanaticism, or any view 
urged violently without regard to the char- 
acters and the story. 

8. Stories which settle large, 
stal problems. For example, the woman- 
magazine story with the basic action of 
home-versus-career. This problem may of 
course be settled for one individual, but 
not for everybody for all time. 


A favorite with 


controver- 


WRITER’s DIGEST 










9. The hot news-item story. Technically 
this is not a taboo but it certainly has the 
force of one. Let some spectacular news 
break or some dramatic human-interest 
story be newscast, and at once a whole host 
of stories based on it start flooding in. At 
best only the first good story has a chance; 
the rest are “unavailable.” One fiction edi- 
tor told me that when the first German 
submarine appeared off our East coast, ,he 
received about four hundred stories based 
on this happening. A good half, he said, 
were that tale of the old fishing captain 
who’d been turned down by the services 
and who sank the German sub by ram- 
ming it with his little cld sloop. “I had 
anticipated the submarine attacks,” the edi- 
tor added, “and had bought my submarine 
story several months ahead.” 

10. The libel story. This is the one using 
actual names or places in a derogatory 
way. Editors examine scripts carefully on 
this point; it is one main duty of the legal 
staff. But sometimes they slip up. For 
example, one editor, after publishing half 








[LITERARY HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 




















(wee YOU NEED HELP with your manv- 
script, you can get it only from a writer. 
years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories and three books. 
Now I am offering this skill and experience to 
you. 

I have no “lessons” ; 
or literarv agency. My service is strictly individ- 
ual, designed to make your manuscripts sell. I 
provide editing, constructive criticism or com- 
plete revision, as your work requires. 

BOOKS are my specialty, though other manu- 
scripts are gladly accepted. 


get 


Meriies by arrangement only. 





For 16 


I compete with no school 


started now—let's make your story sell! 


Write today for free details of my service. Let's | 
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a dozen stories of a writer, assumed too 
much and printed a story in which the 
writer, apparently out of some personal 
grudge, had used the actual name of an 
obscure boarding house in a Southern city. 
That little grudge business cost the maga- 
zine a hundred thousand dollars. Inciden- 
tally that writer’s name has not appeared 
on a title page since then. 

When the author accepts the editorial 
check for a manuscript, it ought to be a 
point of honor with him to see that noth- 
ing in his story is going to get the maga- 
zine or the editor into hot water. 

11. The deus-ex-machina story, or the 
god-out-of-the-box. In the ancient Greek 
theater the playwright would get his char- 
acters into dreadful situations, for suspense 
sake; so dreadful that no mortal power, 
could extricate them. Then, just before 
the final curtain, a god would bob up out 
of a box at the back of the stage and set 
everything right by sheer supernatural fiat. 
In the modern fiction offering the god-out- 
of-the-box takes many forms, such as the 
rich uncle from Australia, who appears 
just when things are blackest and puts 
everything right. 

12. Stories that violate basic fiction 
norms. Such as the actionless character 
sketch; the solid-dialog piece; the story 
that is entirely stream-of-consciousness; and 
the “corridor trotter’—the story which 
a monotonous rapid-fire of picayune action, 
with no change of dramatic pace. 

13. The cynical story. The ordinary per- 
son doesn’t like sophistication and is re- 
pelled by cynicism. 


The summary trait or common denomi- 
nator of all the main taboos above can be 
stated negatively as follows: by and large 
the popular fiction public does not like the 
outlandish, the exceptional, the unpleasant, 
unfamiliar or abnormal. 

Stated positively, by and large our pop- 
ular fiction public likes to read about the 
lives of ordinary people. They like a treat- 
ment that is sentimental, friendly and_ re- 
spectful, and a tone that is buoyant and 
cheerful. Therefore popular fiction sticks 
resolutely to what William Dean Howells 
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REWRITE MAGAZINE 


Our Tips Will Make Sales for You! 


Direct from the editors themselves and as timely as 
Tomorrow, they are written by an experienced writer- 
reporter for writers. 

REWRITE’S practical analysis of Markets and the 
Fundamentals of Today’s Writing and Selling Prob- 
lems, slanted to the specific needs of its individual sub- 
scribers, is UNIQUE. It makes sales for YOU! 

Being writers, Bill and Elva Harris publish RE- 
WRITE to help all writers make more and bigger 
sales. It takes a writer to understand writers and to 
really help them get ahead. 

REWRITE is GUARANTEED! You don’t have to 
take our say-so. Read a generous sample (see below) 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, we will refund 
your money unconditionally. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50. 

NO Free Sample Copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 


We have the best kraft envelops obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set 
of 25 (50 One Fold Size Envelops) or 20 (40 Flat Size 
Envelops) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelops) today. 
$1 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. A. 


THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections — you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWR You save money, build a 
working library of the so Writers’ Books in Print. 

Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velop. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute “‘Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
policy protec ts you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


a4 Lengdah St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A Natiofial Institution Since 1929. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed in approved form. Proof read; spelling, 

punctuation and grammar corrections if desired. Carbon 

copy free. Prompt service. 50c per 1000 words. 
GWEN COOK 

P. ©. Box 1342 Brownsville, Texas 











Where To Sell 


SHORT-SHORTS 


Markets For Stories of 500 to 2000 Words. 
What They Buy. What They Pay. SEND $1.00. 


CATHY COLLINS 
465 Sumner Ave. Springfield, Mass. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 


Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, et¢. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


pt. Z-1 






De 6 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Double copies typed, not carbon—done to suit 
the editor's eyes. No misprints. No erasures. 
50c per 1,000 words. Or:—One typed copy and 
one carbon, 30c per 1,000. One typed and two 
carbons, 35c per 1,000. Special rates on novel- 
ettes and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 


ANNA J, LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 








WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 





Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

ce. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRI- 
TER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Free details from: 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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called “the smiling aspects of American 
life.’ The themes are those universal 
human experiences that the millions under- 
stand—love, the struggle for a living, ad- 
justment to society. This dealing with the 
human universals is fine. That is what the 
great literature of the past dealt with. 

Thus, for weal or woe, our popular lit- 
erature is by and for and of the people. 
The taboos are merely guard posts along 
the way, to keep all parties concerned from 
straying very far from the life and doings 
of the ordinary American. 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 38) 


They should concern real people in real 
situations with real problems. And _ they 
should be dramatically told. There are no 
changes in policy here. But stories must 
keep in line with the times and current 
thinking on life problems. 

Stories of about 3,000 words are very 
much needed. The regular rate begins at 
2¥Y2 cents a word, but on these shorter 
lengths the editor pays a bonus for anything 
acceptable. Rose Wyn edits Secrets. Ad- 
dress: 67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

Mrs. Wyn also edits four love pulps, all 
bi-monthlies: Love Fiction, Complete 
Love, Ten-Story Love, Variety Love. Story 
needs and requirements remain steady on 
these, with fast reports, and payment on 
acceptance from a cent a word up. Lengths 
run 2,500 to 3,500; 4,000 to 6,000 for 
shorts ; 8,000 for novelets. Address: 67 West 
44th Street, New York 18. 

Western Trails and Western Aces can 
both be picky about non-fiction, of which 
they use very little. Keep to specified 
lengths—1,200 to 1,800 words, occasionally 
2,500. And choose subjects regarding the 
development of the ranges or changes in 
Western life which are little known and 
hence of interest. Little known facts about 
prominent people, or else interesting stories 
about little known characters are also good. 
Avoid the familiar. Fiction, especially short- 
shorts of 1,200 to 3,000 words, is a good bet 
now. Payment is a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. Ruth Dreyer edits these; 67 
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West 44th Street, New York 18. 

At the same address, Donald Woliheim 
edits the two detective pulps, 10-Story De- 
tective and Ten Detective Aces. His keenest 
need is for short-shorts of 1,200 to 1,800 
words ; 1,400 is a good average at which to 
aim. One good twist is what you need to 
build this length, 

As a sideline, Editor Wollheim is pur- 
suing his first love, the fantasy story. He is 
editing, for Avon Books on 57th Street, the 
Avon Fantasy Reader. This is a 25-cent 
quarterly, composed of reprints of short 
stories and novelets—a type of pocket-size 
publication this company puts out in sev- 
eral fields, including detectives. 

Argosy is particularly in need of one and 
two-page features, pictorial as well as fac- 
tual. The factual articles should have some 
picture possibilities. Argosy also needs fac- 
tual articles of 1,500 to 3,000 words which 
lend themselves to dramatic picturization. 
These may include almost any subjects of 
interest to men readers: sports, true adven- 
ture, success stories, outdoor activities— 
occasional science or medicine subject, if 





Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


information—FREE. 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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of personal importance to “the average 
reader, and has a fresh and unusual ap- 
proach. The editors welcome pictures and 
pay extra for those used. If the writer does 
not have pictures, he should supply sources 
of such art. 

As to fiction for Argosy, lengths most 
needed are shorts up to 4,000 words. Nov- 
elets at 8,000 also go well. The editors like 
to use sports stories in season, so these 
should be submitted at least three months 
ahead. Business and industrial stories are a 
good bet here. And of course the usual ad- 
venture, mystery, and other types which 
men enjoy. Reports are prompter now. 
Payment is good and on acceptance. Better 
be sure to enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope with your manuscript. It slows 
things up if the staff has to find time to ad- 
dress envelopes. Lillian G. Genn is non- 
fiction editor; Rogers Terrill, managing 
editor. Address: Popular Publications, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Another new book club has been an- 
nounced. This is the One World Book Club, 
at 227 West 13th Street, New York 14, 


jr PAY 


-FREE- 


INFORMATION 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITERS! 


Send Us Your 


e FACT CRIME STORIES 
e CONFESSION STORIES 


e FAMOUS PERSONALITY, HUMAN 
INTERST ARTICLES. ILLUSTRATED 


REQUIREMENTS: 


Fact Crime: 3 to 5 thousand words, pics essential, 
any locale. Query us first before submitting so that 
we will be able to advise if case has been covered 
here. In your outline all we require is locale, date, 
names of principals, type of crime. 

Confessions: BOOK LENGTHS — 15,000 words. 


SHORTS, 3 to 6000 words. SHORT-SHORTS, 500-1000 
words. FEATURES and FILLERS, 200-1000 words. 


Articles: New and wide open market for illustrated 
articles on famous Hollywood, Broadway or political 
figures with plenty of human interest, 1500-3500 words. 


EDITOR 
SUPERIOR PUBLISHERS, Ltd. 


2382 Dundas St. West, Toronto 9, Canada 


ere of TRUE CRIME, FAMOUS CRIME CASES, GREATEST 
DE TIVE CASES, 20TH A ala CRIME, CANDID CON- 
FESSIONS, VIVID CONFESSIONS 











Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free: 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. O. Box 52, Strathmere, New Jersey 








CAN YOU READ? 


Of course you can, But you probably do not have time 












or a wide variety = publications from which .to gather 
ideas and informati Let us supply you with clippings 
peeres by writers for writers and suited to your needs. 

illers, facts, fiction. Month’s trial $1. Monthly service 
$10 per year. FREE: Copy of our publication, ‘‘Clip- 
pings.”’ 

WRITER'S PRESS Sunvice 

4510 Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


It is easy and profitable. I have sold hundreds of 
stories and articles for children, and I will teach you 
how to write and sell yours. Personalized service at 
reasonable rates. 

DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave. Delmar, N. Y. 





POETS 


self-addressed stamped envelope for 1946 PRIZE 
PROG R AM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive . bp ion of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 ach) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS, 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 





WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large * aod 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODA 

DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 
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organized to promote and distribute books 
concerning minority groups in the U. S. A, 

Dutton’s Lewis and Clark Northwest 
Award for the most outstanding book 
manuscript submitted by a Northwest au- 
thor has been increased to $3,000 for the 
current (third) contest. Previous awards 
were $2,500. Closing date is February 1, 
1947. Details may be obtained from E, P, 
Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. . 

Publishers’ Weekly estimates that one- 
third more titles are being issued this fall 
in the juvenile field than last. More careful 
selections and improved titles should, ac- 
cording to that publication, bring an un- 
precedented era of juvenile writing! 

Select Features Syndicate, Inc., at 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17 (Room 904), 
is a very small concern—practically a one- 
man business. Mr, Preciado, the editor, was 
out of town almost all summer, and a lot 
of mail stacked up. But he assures me that 
this is being cleared up rapidly. If you 
didn’t get an answer to a letter by now, 
write him again. This firm deals in first- 
run fiction for newspapers, especially the 
6,000-word length. 

Most writers are curious about how the 
other fellow works ; what his problems are 
and how he has solved them. “Writers and 
Writing,” by Robert van Gelder, editor of 
the New York Times Book Review, gives 
intimate glimpses into the writing life of 
many big-time writers. Here you will learn 
why Somerset Maugham prefers to write 
about scenes other than his own country, 
although his book “Of Human Bondage” 
won him lasting fame. You will learn what 
quality Louis Bromfield believes to be a 
writer’s most necessary quality. And much 
more. Scribner’s published the volume this 
summer ; $3.00. 

If you live in or near New York City, 
you can hear many of the most prominent 
editors and writers discuss their various 
needs and problems in the Authors’ League 
Craftsman Series. And what is even more 
valuable, you may ask any questions you 
wish and be sure of a direct answer. This 
series is continued, after skipping a year, 
at New York University on Washington 
Square. Such editors as Ben Hibbs of the 
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Satevepost, Margaret Cousins of Good 
Housekeeping, Henry La Cossitt, formerly 
of Collier’s, etc., will share each discussion 
with such writers as McKinley Kantor, 
Frances and Richard Lockridge, Kay Boyle, 
Thomas B. Costain. 

There will be seven meetings during the 
series, each Wednesday night from October 
30 to December 11. The series subscription 
is $15 and well worth it. But if you can’t 
get to all the meetings, you can take indi- 
vidual admissions at $2.50 each. The exact 
list of speakers and topics in the Author’s 
League Craftsman Series will be ready in 
early October. For a copy, apply to the Di- 
vision of General Education, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Popular Photography lost their no less 
popular editor, John R. Whiting, who has 
gone East to be managing editor of some- 
thing new at 68 West 45th Street, run by 
the Associated Magazine Contributors. 

Pop Photo,” as it is known in the trade, 
has survived several losses of top-flight per- 
sonnel through the years and seems to have 
come out of each one stronger and better 
than before. Perhaps the reasons for this is 
that Bernie Davis, one of the editors, knows 
his editorial formula, and although a new 
man stirs the batter, the ingredients remain 
the same. Few people may recall, but Davis 
was the first editor of Pop when it ap- 
peared some twelve years ago. Under 
Whiting editorship it rose from about 150,- 
000 circulation to 300,000, and its quality 
improved, under conditions when it was a 
feat not to cut back. 


WINNERS of the twenty-eighth annual 

O. Henry Memorial prize story 
awards are announced today by Editor 
Herschel Brickell and his committee of 
judges. First prize of $300 for the best 
short story goes to John Mayo Goss of Uni- 
versity, Alabama, for “Bird Song,” pub- 
lished in The Atlantic Monthly. Second 
prize of $200 for next best story is awarded 
to Margaret Shedd of Armonk Village, 
N. Y., for “The Innocent Bystander,” pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine. Victor Ullman 
of Toledo, Ohio, takes third prize of $100 
for “Sometimes You Break Even,” pub- 
lished in The Atlantic Monthly. 


OcrTosBeEr, 


City ... Zone State..... 
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HOW TO WRITE 
SHORT STORIES 


Mysteries, Articles, Radio Scripts 


More and bétter material is wanted for mag- 
azines, trade journals, newspapers, books and 
radio. All fields of authorship are growing, 
creating new and greater opportunities for writers 
who know how to put real human interest in 
their material, how to appeal not only to the 
intellect but to the emotions, how to dramatize 
even dull facts. No matter what fields you want 
to write for, Palmer training will help you for 
fiction is basic training for highest pay writing in 
all fields. 

Palmer—An Approved School 

The dependability of Palmer Institute, estab- 
lished in 1917, and the character of its training 
are evidenced by endorsements from Gertrude 
Atherton, Katharine Newlin Burt, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell and by hundreds of successful graduates. 
Also Palmer Institute is an approved school, a 
member of the National Home Study Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wishes He Had Taken Sooner 


“Palmer training has provided me, in ten 
months, ten times more information than I had 
learned in three years before.” Kenneth J. Bar- 
samian, Orosi, Calif. 

Says Palmer is Beginner's Best Bet 

“Palmer service is the most thorough, exhaus- 
tive and painstaking of which I have knowledge. 
It is the mag es best bet.” William A. Cory, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Learns to Slant Story for the Right Market 

“T’ve sold my first short story—revised in ac- 
cordance with your suggestions. This is a big 
boost to my morale. I owe it to your course and 
continued guidance.” Edith Powell Wortman, 
Albany, Ga. 

Learn At Home 

You receive complete instruction material and 
individual professional coaching from Palmer 
Institute. You get actual writing experience to 
develop your own style. Go fast or slow. Learn 
more. Save time, money and effort. 


Free Book 

To learn how Palmer Institute may help you 
to become a really successful writer, to enjoy an 
ideal full time or part time career, send for free 
book. It has helped hundreds of others—why 
not you? Write today: Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif., Desk J149. 





SSSST CS SESRS TESTE TESS eee eeeeEr, 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J149 

Please send me free illustrated book explaining the 
unique features of your training. This is confidential, 
no salesman will call, 


Name 


Address 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 


afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones, silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


Write and sell Short Items, Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed, Polished style 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. Big 
revised course shows how, with examples; list of over 150 
markets with requirements and addresses included. $1.00 
postpaid. Collaborative short-short story course and other 
helps also available. Particulars on various services free. 








Will Heideman, Dept. D, 211 8. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 
Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words Novels, shorts. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines 14, Ia. 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 
@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, 
Juveniles, etc. 
Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughout 
the world. 
Creative Editing @ De Luxe Typing 
We specialize in beginners 

AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 

31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 





What Do You Know About Libel? 
(Continued from page 31) 


the community, then he is duty-bound to 
publish the “libel.” An editor who has not 
had such possible “libel” suits on his hands 
is unworthy of his calling. 

There is always risk involved, but the 
experienced editor knows when it’s minor 
and he can always do much to minimize it. 
He knows that libel generally means de- 
famation of character, but if a man has 
very little character he can hardly be de- 
famed. There is a whole class of proven 
corrupt politicians and convicted felons 
who can barely be libeled no matter what 
is said about them. Then there is a class 
of people who hesitate to sue for fear of 
exposing aspects of their careers ‘and 
character that they prefer to keep hidden. 


Libel — How to Avoid It 

There are a few rules of thumb to re- 
member in the realm of libel. It is wise 
never to question a man’s or woman’s 
sexual regularity or integrity, or to impugn 
his or her earning capacity. When criticiz- 
ing a work of art, criticize the work, not 
the artist. If you must say something about 
the artist, do so in relation to the specific 
work of art that you are discussing. As has 
been said, there is greater leeway in the 
discussion of public servants or candidates 
for public office, but even with them it is 
well to keep clear of their sex lives and oc- 
cupational competence. This rule is both 
safe and decent. After all, Mr. B’s homo- 
sexuality or incompetence as a haberdashery 
clerk has little relation to the quality of 
his statesmanship, 

Lord Mansfield’s celebrated dictum, 
“Whatever a man publishes, he publishes at 
his peril,” has been a nightmare to editors 
and publishers for almost 175 years. In the 
general run of publishing, a reasonable 
amount of care and regard for the ordinary 
decencies is all that is needed to avoid 
nearly all danger of libel. In the few re- 
maining cases the worthy editor will gladly 
assume the risk in the public interest, there- 
by turning Lord Mansfield’s dictum from 
a nightmare into a challenge. 
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Fact Crime Writer 
Sir: 

You are to be commended for publishing M. G. 
Bishop’s letter about honest versus phony writing 
in the fact-crime field. The subject is important 
to all of us. 

The phoniness in some of the magazines is so 
apparent to the casual reader that this has hap- 
pened to me several times: I meet someone and 
he learns I write for the crime magazines. He 
can’t believe I’m actually going to a distant city 
just to dig out the facts in a certain case. “Why,” 
he says, “‘those detective magazines are pure fic- 
tion, merely dressed up with photographs to look 
like the real thing. 

Too many editors are willing to go to press 
with a slipshod and wholly inaccurate story on a 
current case. If a rival publishes a story on the 
case, many of them won’t even consider trailing 
that rival’s lousy yarn with the finest piece that 
could be written. They’d rather publish what 
they can get, just so they get it first. 

It should be obvious to anyone, even these 
editors, that law-enforcement officials wouldn’t 
keep their jobs long if they gave out the inside 
details of a murder investigation while the trial 
was pending. Many a police official would be 
glad to talk to a trustworthy writer, withholding 
nothing—but only after the case is closed. The 
writer, if he is honest and not too hungry, ex- 
plains the situation to his editor. What does the 
editor say? 

The editor replies, “I want the facts in that 
case, of course—BUT get the story to me by 
next Tuesday.” Later on our writer’s friend, the 
police official, reads the stuff that was dreamed 
up to make a deadline. He may try to hide his 
resentment, but that police official is no longer 
the friend of fact-crime writers that he once was. 

There is one editor who is willing to wait 
months or even years to get the full,. detailed 
story on a case. That editor, of course, is John 
Shuttleworth. His writers don’t have to worry 
about news, for True Detective is always sched- 
uled some four months in advance. 

A recent experience of mine will illustrate. I 
went to Seattle to get the inside story on a sen- 
sational murder case. I had a small mountain of 
news clips and could have bought photographs 
without leaving California, but I wanted the 
facts. By the time I got there, several stories 
on the case had already appeared. 

Did it pay me to travel so far to get that 
story? Well, my check was probably three times 
the size of the largest paid to any of the Seattle 
writers. Had I been writing the case for any 
editor but Shuttleworth, though, I might have 
lost money on the deal. I don’t mean that other 
editors may not pay the same top rate for a 
first-class story, but how many will let a writer 
use 12,000 words in order to do justice to a 
good case? (Or 20,000 words, if the case is 
worth it.) That means more money for the same 
time and expense required to get the facts. 

If they insist on a painstaking investigation, 
faithful reporting of the facts and honest writing 
—and pay accordingly—they can get stories that 
will gain the confidence and respect of police 
officials and the general reading public. 

GrEorGE EDWARD CLARK, 
(alias Burt Allen, alias Frank Ward) 
San Juan Bautista, California. 
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WRITERS! 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, 
novels, books. One client, F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me., writes: “Received the check for 
the sale of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,'— 
also, your friendly, constructive comments. 
Thank you for both. You certainly deserve 
credit for selling this short so quick.” 

10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writer’s market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. We are located where the sale 
can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee for one MS. is $3. Enclose return postage. 
If we can't sell it, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 








CARTOON GAGWRITERS! 


Let a selling gagwriter help you with your 
gags—Eight for One Dollar. 


MUIR KENNEY 
P. ©. Box 168 New Albany, Ind. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
»y me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report on one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Streét, Wollaston 70, Mass. 








DIETER TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts accurately and neatly typed; Novels, 
short stories, sermons, etc., prompt service, 50c per 
1000 words. Carbons free. Write: 


MRS. G. E. DIETER 
118 Hansberry. St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 











MARY KAY TENNISON 


well known Hollywood ghostwriter, will give personal 
service on manuscripts of any length; as advisor, re- 
viser, or adapter to other mediums. Write and state 
your problem. If you would like to have her Literary 
Adaptability Questionnaire, designed to rate your talent 
and aid you in choosing your particular field for suc- | 
cessful writing, enclose ONE DOLLAR. H 
601 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California 
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WriTEr’s DicEst 


AUTHORITATIVE MARKETING 
AND CRITICISM FOR THE 
BEGINNING WRITER 


ia YOU are weary of long, monotonous delays in receiving reports on your work and 
unexplained rejections, and if you are eager to place your output in the hands of 
a reliable agency which is especially anxious to line up a staff of coming young writers, 
your attention is sincerely solicited. 


Our agency offers distinctive advantages in the marketing of salable material and 
in authoritative criticism which will enable the beginner to evade long, painful and 
discouraging months and years of trying to sweat it out alone. 


With 25 years of writing and selling behind us, we are in position to tell you 
exactly what's wrong with your story in the matter of plot, counter-plot, atmosphere, 
characterization, dialogue and straight but ever important story mechanics. We learned 
the inside but often baffling tricks of the game the hard way. Our quarter of a century 
of active production is available at very economical cost. If your story is ready to market, 
it goes straight to the hearts of the publishing field at New York City, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. We have personal contacts every week. Reports are- prompt and you are kept 
informed as to every move your story makes. The maddening delays we suffered aplenty 
through a quarter of a century are not tolerated in this agency. 


Our charge for sales is a straight 10% commission. Short stories, novelettes and 
novels ONLY are solicited. Our fees are moderately low for the brand of service offered. 
We charge $3.00 for short stories and novelettes and $5.00 for novels. All reading fees 
are dropped and we work with you on a straight commission basis after the sale of the 
first novel or the first five short stories or novelettes. 


If your material proves unavailable for marketing, the criticism you receive on the 
work will show exactly why the effort failed and, if the work warrants, the criticism will 
show exactly how the material can be whipped into salable condition. These criticisms 
come from the priceless experience which only 25 years of writing, selling, editing and 
publishing can safely guarantee. Theory and fifth-rate copy-book methods are unknown 
in this agency. 

So if you are discouraged or disappointed in the service you have been receiving, 
give us a trial. We are anxious to build up a staff of young, ambitious writers who will 
produce steadily through the years. But, unless you are able to absorb straight-from- 
the-shoulder criticism of a highly beneficial nature, we're hardly the agency for you. 

Our job is to develop writers with a future. Andi if it’s personal attention drawn from 
25 years of literary work which has appeared in all leading magazines under my own as 
well as seven different pen names you are seeking, here’s the address and I'll appreciate 


hearing from you: 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 

inning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money order or check for the November issue 
must reach us by October 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, professional advisors without grad- 
uate degrees, criticism, typing, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents. 











CORRESPONDENT: To cover west coast on part- 
time basis for national food trade monthly. Writer- 
photographer preferred. Pay monthly retainer plus 
space rates. Box O-9. 


FOR RENT: New, comfortable, furnished mountain 
cabin on stream. Electricity. Fireplace. You cut 
free fuel. All-weather road. Two miles school, 
store, post office. Perfect scenery. Thirty dollars 
monthly. Available November 1 to May 1. Write 
details. Wendell Phillips, Coaldale, Colo. 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT living in metropolis 
desires special assignments and regular news cov- 
erage. Seymour Spunt, 1035 St. Viateur, Mon- 
treal 8, P. Q. 





MIMEOGRAPH MACHINE, inked for demonstration; 
but never been used. Perfect condition. Shipped 
F.0.B. $48.00. Powell, 318 West 135th St., New 
York, N. Y. 





IF YOU HAVE A FAVORITE PHOTO, I will copy 
it exactly in oil. This is not hokum. Particulars 
for free. J. Harris, 2042 S. 4th Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 





HOLLYWOOD, Los Angeles, and vicinity. ‘Visit’ the 
land of enchantment, or have keepsake of places 
you have visited with photographs and 500-word 
personal, historical, descriptive article. Hollywood 
Blvd., La Brea Tar Pits, Old Missions, etc. 3 per- 
sonal snapshots, 5% x3 with article, per spot 
$5. Write for free list. Fleetwood, 1001 N. Hobart, 
Hollywood 27, California. 


DON’T FORGET IMPORTANT DATES. Low fee date 
reminder service. Address Miss Goodman, 4829 
Mascot St., Los Angeles 6. 


WRITER’S PERSONAL LIBRARY FOR SALE—Books 
on writing, plot aids, etc. Send stamp for list, 
nearly sixty items. C. W. Whitman, East 219 Ninth 
Avenue, Spokane 10, Washington. 





WANTED—A JOB. Experienced radio commercials, 
sustaining copy; beauty, publicity. College gradu- 
ate, 23. Position any field with present as well as 
future. Please, what have you? Florence Serlin, 111 
W. 82, N. Y. C. 


FIFTH AVENUE TRANSLATION BUREAU, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Mu. 2-3757. Re- 
liable translations: Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
and other modern languages. Commercial, tech- 
nical, legal, and literary. Native Experts. Prompt 
Service. Moderate rates. 


Here they go. 
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Watch them run. Mollie. Help. Jim. 


CALIFORNIA WRITER, 38, wishes to correspond 
with writers who are interested in traveling, sports, 
adventure, theatre. E. Eller, 803 Curtis St., Al- 
bany 6, California. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after I 
bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. Catalog WD 
3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libra- 
ries by sending us your research problems! Ac- 
curately, comprehensively done; English or foreign 
languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





GIFTS! Your poems on 8X10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 





PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size, 6% Envelopes 
printed 3 lines, $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English Maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 


BEAUTIFIES ANY ROOM. South American long 
white wool, Angora-like sheepskin rug about 30x42, 
$9.60. We pay federal tax and prepay east of the 
Mississippi River. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 





WRITERS—Send for free information concerning 
ideal working and vacation possibilities in state 
containing unlimited folklore sources. Chamber of 
Commerce, Canon City, Colorado. 


SUN AND FUN MAGAZINE—Outdoors for health, 
money, pleasure—pictures, cartoons, features; 
copy, 10c. Pennebaker, Box 927, Kerrville, Texas. 





FOR QUICK EARNINGS, get detailed list fillers, 75c; 


anecdotes, jokes, epigrams, 50c; greeting card 
verse, poetry, 50c. Jonfield Service, 225 W. 34th 
St., Room 2218, New York City. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY—Monarch size printed 
with your name and address. 250 letterheads, 250 
envelopes on high-grade bond for $5.00. Ideal 


Christmas gift, all orders promptly filled. Mission 
Press, Fullerton, California. 





NEWSPAPERMEN, WRITERS. Join clippings ex- 
change. Free. Box 165, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


LADIES! HOLLYWOOD IS CALLING! Distinguished 
gentleman with European background, connected 
with American picture production, resident of 
Hollywood, desires contact with talented young 
lady writer or designer, who has ambitions, for 
making a home in California and start prospective 
collaboration. Phonies and fan mailers don’t call. 
P.O. Box 2735, Hollywood 28, California. 


WRITER’S RESEARCH BUREAU—Full information 
for books, articles, stories, concerning writing 
problems; about New Mexico. ‘Wonderful facilities. 
Terms. L. H. Wistrand, 716 W. Copper, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 





SPECIAL OFFER—Set of four books on movie writ- 
ing, $2.00 postpaid. Published by famous Palmer 
Institute in 1924. Still a storehouse of practical 
ideas. Adriann, 1914 N. Curson Avenue, Holly- 
wood 46, California. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


Little Joe married a novelist. Then she went away. 
ey! 




















































































































































































BOXING WRITER—will write columns for out-of- 
town newspapers and magazines—reasonable rates. 
Frank Dineen, 602 West 165th St., New York City. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate, interesting. Short, $1.00; long, $2.00. 
Miss Anna Kauffman, 435 Harper Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 


GAGWRITING makes fine sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas, Particu- 
lars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


SENSATIONAL expose for sophisticates only! Send 
3c stamp for particulars. Box No. 392, Westfield 
4, New Jersey. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


SELL YOUR POEMS. 
markets sent for 25c. 
Minnesota. 


Fifty quick cash paying 
Charles Olive, Willmar, 


“CRADLE VALLEY,” a Ky. novel, Lettie Saylor, 
$2.00. Hobson Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“WHO’S WHO” AUTHOR WANTS refined lady cor- 
respondent of artistic tastes. Photo sent will be 
returned promptly. C. F. Curtis, General Delivery, 
Saginaw, Mich. 





CARLTON RECORDINGS—will make copies of any 
record in any quantity: 6” record, $1.00; 10” rec- 
ord, $1.50; 12” record, $2.00. All recordings are 
unbreakable. Reliable and quick service. Enclose 
return postage. Bernard Goodkin, Carlton Record- 
ings, 1738 Eastburn Ave., Bronx 57, . & 


WRITERS, SPORTSMEN, FARMERS! 
ranch, winter rent given. 
Triple E Ranch, Payson, Ariz. 


Mountain 
Cooperative spring. 





FOOL YOUR FRIENDS—Send them letters post- 
marked Los Angeles, 25c letter; 15c each for 5 
or more, Address Miss Goodman. 4829 Mascot 
St., Los Angeles 6. 





FREE: Gummed “Do not bend,” “First class mail’ 
and other handy mailing stickers. Simply request. 
Writer’s Press Service, 4510 Wyoming, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


EDITORS HATE SCRIPTS having sloppy English! 
Am writer. Scored better than 99% of ALL US 
entrees taking test: “Correctness and Effective- 
ness of Expression.” Let expert correct, help you. 
Strictly individual attention! Lowest rates. State 
your problem. 3c stamp. Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





ATTRACTIVE COUPLE desires correspondence with 
stimulating young couples, preferably Southwest. 
Box 1094, Joplin, Mo. 





“PICKING CHECKS From. Newspapers, Magazines.” 
Booklet, 25c. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


MANHATTAN ACCOMMODATIONS—P ublished, 
male writer, 46, will share apartment or rent 
room. Can help hkeginning writer. Box O-1. 





WANTED——Translators and Music Composers, well 
versed in the English language with one—or more 
“other” language, into which undersigned desires 
to have (now) translated “Lord’s Golden Youth’s 
Stewards.” Copyrighted drama play (written by 
the undersigned). Two or more songs, lyrics, in 
same, now needing set to music. For further in- 
formation apply to Bert M. Berg, P. O. Box 177, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Aleen Wetstein hasn’t stolen any of my copy for 
years, now. 


BOSTON PERSONAL REPRESENTATION—Special- 
ists in the unusual. Information. Shopping. Re- 
search. Discreet, confidential, reasonable. Remail- 
ing, $2.50 monthly; singles, 15c. Personalized 
Service, 5 Park Square, Boston 8, Mass. 


SHOW PRODUCERS—Let me write your songs. Jim 
Dailey, Malesus, Tenn. 


WRITERS’ BOOKS like new. Low prices. 
Haile, 5572 Clemens, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


List free, 


ANY RESEARCH PROBLEM HANDLED, thoroughly, 
promptly. Reasonable rates. Egavas Associates, 
938 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City. 


MATURE CORRESPONDENCE invited by lady whose 
hobbies are floriculture, wood lore, writing. Alv- 


hild Holmes, Oxford, Mass. 


CARTOON “Caricature” of Yourself. Cleverly de- 
signed by talented commercial artist. Large size. 
Modern portrait style. Artistically framed. $5.00. 
A unique personal touch to a writer’s den. Enclose 
your photograph. Address Palette Art Studios, 
Box 604, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


NEED PLOTS? Two plot outlines. 50c. H. Knowles, 
Box 301, Pittston, Pa. 


SONG SHARKS HAVE ME DOWN. I want honest 
opinions from honest people. Original composi- 
tions—‘“Captain of My Heart” and “I Do Every- 
thing To Make You Happy”—both for $1.00. 
Money used for incidentals. You’ll 4 pleased. 
Ackerman, 128 Ege Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


AMATEUR WRITER, 35, quiet, sincere type. Edu- 
cated. Traveled. Would exchange ideas, encour- 
agement, constructive criticism with young lady 
interested in writing. Jack, 1429 Somerset, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 


CHARLES CARSON WROTE IT. Writer’s Digest 
sells it. “Let’s Write About You.” The book all 
writers need. $2.00. 


PERSONALIZED SPECIALTY. Stationery in all 
colors, all kinds as air mail, vellum, bond. Match- 
ing Metallic stamping. our name, monogram, or 
sayings such as, Notes from Nancy, Lines from 
Lew; $1, $2, $3, $4. Ideal gifts for all occasions. 
Let us fill your orders. Sent anywhere postpaid. 
Many satisfied customers. Careful individualized 
service. Hollywood Service Specialties, Box 783, 
Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas. a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


PERSONALIZED ANALYSIS of your handwriting 


showing hidden talents and characteristics, 50c. 
Send specimen. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, 
Be Se 


CONFIDENTIAL REMINDERS! Birthdays, 


anniver- 
saries, etc. Unlimited number of dates! Yearly, 
$5.00. Free details. Forget-Me-Not, 5 Park 


Square, Boston 8, Mass. 


WHAT’S NEW IN ROMANCE; Ten steps to happi- 
ness; Expand your personality; What type are 
you? Send 25c for each to New Horizons, Inc., 
6398 Vaughan, Detroit 10, Mich. 


“COOK’S PLOTTO” AND “KEY,” practically new, 
$6.50. Dorothy M. Beeman, 66 North Fifth Street, 
Souderton, Pa. 


TO SOME MICHIGAN BACHELOR —lIf you are 
lonely, over the age of twenty-five (but under 
thirty-five years), please write me. I am a single 
girl in my early twenties and am interested in 
meeting that “special someone.” Box O-2. 


THAT’S FUNNY! “Why Didn’t I Think of That?” 
New dollar book that reveals the mainspring of 
humor. Free details. Cartoon-O-Mart, Box 6263D, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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LET ME HANDLE YOUR CIPHER PROBLEMS in 
stories. Can pass on crytographic security; ad- 
vice. Consultant cryptographer; confidential. Sub- 
mit ciphers for analysis. Huntington, 80-06 Cham- 
plain, Chicago 19. ——— 

CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 


YOUR STORIES don’t sell? Mine do. For a 3c stamp 
I'll give you a pointer that may help you sell, too. 
Frank Morris, 622 West Park, Ontario, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE will write your club paper 
or book review. R. Brown, 180 Emery St., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


NEW YORK SERVICES. Personal or business as- 
signments, representation. Information compiled. 
Shopping. Remailing. Valco, 235-A East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


SAVE MONEY. Special formula gives you year’s 
supply antiseptic mouth wash, gargle. Postal 
brings free trial offer. Bowens Products, 317-A, 
American Bank Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


PSYCHOLOGIST HELPS YOU live _ successfully! 
Problems analyzed and recommendations $1.00. 
Dr. Haynes, 706-8th, Washington 1, D. C 


STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, Adver- 
tising, Mail Order—at low cost. Bargain list used 
courses free. Publishers’ Exchange, Box 592-WD, 
Springfield, Ill. _— 

TRANSLATIONS. All languages, subjects. Suner, 
347 Cypress Avenue, New York 54. 


WANTED COPY OF BOOK entitled “Presented in 
ee Buy or exchange. Inquiries welcome. 
ox O-3 eemneee 

TALK FRENCH IN 3 MONTHS. 
Parisian, New York. Box O-4, 


FOR SALE: 
notes for two historical novels. 
New Oxford, Pa. State price. 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS needs this vital infor- 
mation! “Exposing the Song Shark!” 50c. Barry- 
Stern, 5 Park Square, Boston 8, Mass. 


FOR SALE! Assorted pocket mysteries, $5.00 per 
hundred postpaid. Assorted comics, $3.00 per 
hundred postpaid. Money with order. 
Book Shop, 618 E. Figueroa, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


CASH IN ON HOBBIES! Demand for articles on 
hobbies and hobbyists at all time high. “Hobby 
Landing” tells how and where to get material, 
lists 50 markets. Postpaid, 50c. N. S. Green, 
4046 Greenview Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 


AUTHORS’ GUILD MEMBER available as literary 
counselor, reviewer, ghost writer. Box 56, Station 
“N,” New York City. 


YOUNG MAN PUBLISHED WRITER would like to 
meet another, New York area, view collaboration. 
Write Patrick Mahony, 14 East 28th Street, New 
York City. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c. Bill Porcelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 


IS THERE SOMEONE somewheres who would like 
a single, elderly woman for housekeeper or com- 
panion? Box O-7. 


GIVE YOUR STORY a plot worthy of it. Send me 
your story-germ and $3 for a 3000-word plot- 
letter detailing characters, atmosphere, action, cli- 
max. I guarantee a “live’’ plot, fresh and original, 
filled with .drama and reader-appeal. You’ll find 
new joy in writing, new mastery of plot. My 
tenth year of friendly efficient help for writers. 
Act now—make October your month of success. 
ee York, 204 Raymond Rd., West Hartford 7, 

onn, 


New methods. 





Complete plots, sample chapters and 
Write: Box 61, 
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POEMS WRITTEN to your specifications, four lines, 
45c. John Edwards, Georgia State College, Indus- 
trial College, Georgia. 


HAVING CHARACTER TROUBLE? Check-list guar- 
anteed to make your characters live. 50c (coin). 
Karl, 152 E. Ontario, Chicago 11. 


PROBLEMS SHARED. Send us your troubles. Sep- 
arate departments for men and women. Confiden- 
tial, Suggestions for solution of difficulties, $1.00 
per letter. Hynes, 5 Cornelia St., New York 14. 


FOR SALE. Plotto and Guide, never used, $7.00. 
Lingo, 7320 Byron Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. 


MIMEOGRAPHING,. Mimeographing machines. Pens, 
stapler, envelope sealer, other items. Illustrated 
lists free. Cop-Y-Cat, Box 1941, Milwaukee. 





WRITER, 27, well educated, is interested in making 
acquaintance of intelligent young lady, 20-30, in 
Southern California, who is interested in subject 
of speech impediments, their correction, etc. Writ- 
ers Digest, Box O-5. 


LOS ANGELES MULTIPLE SERVICE: Questions 
answered, 25c each. Shopping. Re-mailing, 10c 
each, plus postage. Manuscripts typed, etc. What 
can we do for you? Rosalee Stone, 5320 So. Van 
Ness Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


WILL WRITE FRIENDLY LETTER each week to 
anyone, for anyone, $4.00 monthly. Free sample. 
Hattie Cannon, Russell, Kan. 


PSYCHOLOGIST helps you live efficiently, harmoni- 
ously, happily, attractively, successfully. Individ- 
ual attention. State your interest, plan, or problem. 
oo Rene Neveu, 251-D 57th St., Brooklyn 20, 


LOVE STORY PLOTS, characters, descriptions. Sug- 
gested development. Counselor. 3369 Lenox Road, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT will represent 
additional publications. Space rates or retainer 
basis. Box O-6. 


ARIZONA LIVING! Diet bronchial or well writers. 
Wild game! Mountain scenery. Research, remail- 
ing. Triple E Ranch, Payson 18, Ariz. 


OLD BOOKS, leather bound, adorn your library. 
Old plays, Shakespeare, etc., part set, 8 vols., 
$11.50. Also sets Fielding, Rabelais, Restoration 
Dramatists, etc. Dime brings list or name your 
wants. King, 47 Addison Gardens, London, W. 14, 
England. 





LOVELY GIRL WRITER, 29, desires correspondence 
with man of character. Laura Harvey, 225 Strat- 
ford, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAIL FORWARDED—from the Ozarks Playgrounds. 
25c each. Leming Service, Russellville, Ark. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS —A list of: 100 
filler markets, 25c; 300 verse markets, 50c; 60 
song publishers, 25c; 100 cartoon markets, 25c; 
45 greeting card~verse markets, 10c; 75 short- 
short markets, 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
lishing Company, P. O. Box 6068 D, Houston 6, 
Texas. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine’”’ tells how. Sample, 25¢. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30. 


$4.00 VALUE for 25c. The Writer’s Calendar. 7 
Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 
Writer’s League of America, Omaha 11, Neb. 


CONSULTANT. Human Relations, Metaphysics, 
Criminology. Advice, information, almost any prob- 
lem. Write, Dr. F. A. Henna, 347 Cypress Ave- 
nue, New York 54, N. Y. 


WANTED: Novels by Jack Woodford. I am unable 
to purchase the novels of this author. Which 
ones do you have for sale? Also, Gordon Sayre’s 
novels, T. McGrant, Box 36, Louisville 1, Ky. 
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EARN EXTRA CASH selling our superb line of 
printed personal stationery. High quality items, 
excellent values, liberal commissions. Sample book, 
complete information, free. Write Well Stationery, 
Dept. 295, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





REFINED, CONGENIAL LADY, late thirties, attrac- 
tive, wishes correspondence with Jewish gentleman, 
40-50. Interested in writing. Mary Lehman, Box 
91, West Farms Station, Bronx, N. Y. 





$$ POETRY PAYS $$. Get this mammoth list of 
300 paying markets for all types of verse. Spe- 
cial, $1.00. Merle Beynon, 4627 Lewis Ave., S. E., 
Washington 20, D. C. Dept. A 


HOW TO: 1 Keep lead in your pencil. 2. Strengthen 
eyes, stop using glasses for near-sightedness, far- 
sightedness. 3. Strengthen, feed and increase that 
thinning head of hair. 4. Strengthen your mem- 
ory. 5. Reduce unwanted fat. 6. Be completely 
cured of constipation. 7. Get rid of body and 
armpit odor. 8. Cure a prolapsed womb. $5 for 
each numBer. No reduction for case lots. Money 
quickly refunded if not completely satisfied. Ber- 
nard E. Mathsen, 730 Elizabeth Ave.,_Marinette, 
Wisc. 





CLIPPINGS for features articles and fillers. New 
stock. 10 for $1.00. Joseph Winters, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J 





LETTERS MAILED from Hollywood. 25c apiece, 
6 for $1.00. Adrian, 1914 N. Curson Ave., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 





CHARACTERIZATION, is “it.” Sell by making 
your characters live. Send dollar, I'll show you 
how. Gerard Moran, 23 Elm St., W. Pittston, Pa. 





“TIP TOP SALESMAN” exposes the frauds and 
chislers of mail order. Published monthly. Two 
years, $1.00. Subscribe today. Tip Top Service, 
Tipton 15, Ind. 





FEMININE WRITER, early forties, attractive, affec- 
tionate. Correspond intelligent, frank, strongly 
moral, Nature-lover single men—*“practicing ideal- 
ists.”” Intellectual companionship: Writing, nature, 
beauty, religion, occult philosophy, truth-seeking, 
literature, poetry, sciences, travel, music, moods, 
dreams, discussions, mysteries, fun, adventures, 
moonlight love!! Box O-8. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHO (SPIRITUAL) POWER which 
heals and prospers. Success, self-confidence. Stamp 
for reply. F. A. Smith, O.D., Box 413, Sterling, III. 


OPERATE YOUR OWN CLIPPING SERVICE. De- 
tails, 25c (coin). . Barry-Stern, 5 Park Square, 
Boston 8, Mass. 





OPERATE PROFITABLE Home Business. No plans 
or schemes. Details free! Levine’s, Box 15-WD, 
Boulevard Station, New York 59, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. Wé 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfactic . rite Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, III. 





HILLS, HOLLERS & HICKORY FLATS, 50c, Hill- 
rd Author, 316 North Denver Street, Dallas, 
exas, 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anecdotes, 
letters, recipes, etc. arket list and instructions, 
$1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


NEARLY NEW PLOT GENIES, all types, $7.50 each. 
“James Engle, Box 685, Poulsbo, Wash. 





THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE and Occult Scéences, 
Writer desires correspondence with any one in- 
terested in serious study of lairvoyance, Tele- 
pathy, Astronomy and Occult Science. William 
Dodson, R1, Arterburn Drive, Anchorage, Ky. 


LADY EVE (whoever, wherever you are): Eros, the 
God of Love, could bring fulfillment to your most 
enthralling dreams. Like Eros, I am sensitively 
aware of your body’s demands for exquisite sen- 
sations; your soul’s longing to share enchanting 
secrets. . . . Though I am without earthly riches, 
I offer you the enchantment of “Just suppose” in 
all its fantasies. Shall we make it reality? An 
exchange of messages should answer our mutual 
question: “Are You My Ideal?” Box 301, Ridge- 
field, N. J. 


OVER 200 DETAILED short-short markets in new 
list. Only 25c. Progress Enterprises, 687 Eighth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 18. 





COMPLETE 10-LESSON Short-Short Story Course, 
by Will Heideman, author and critic, $2.50 post- 
paid. Coupon included for criticism of one short- 
short at one-half price. James Engle, Box 685, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 





IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Your name on a postcard will bring 
full particulars. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle, 18-A, 

isc. 





YOU TOO CAN READ HANDWRITING! Ten les- 
sons, beautifully illustrated, $1.00. Astonish your 
friends, make money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$1.00 analysis of your handwriting free. St. John, 
Noel, Mo. 





PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 

The number of plots available to users of Plotto is 
infinite. The scope of this book is so great that it’s 
almost unbelievable. With Plotto at your work desk, 
you will never again experience plot difficulty. En- 
dorsed and USED by America’s greatest writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 














Free MAGAZINE 


pores 

















FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn| f(g) 
money by writing, or if you: fog 
already write for pay, you > 
owe it to yourself to send 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S | 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow 
ing, most comprehensive | 
magazine of its type pub- | 
lished. Nationally known | 
writers tell you how to get} 
ideas, write and sell them. | 
Lists over 500 active buying } = 
markets with editors’ needs, : 
meaner Sod pceresets, Sup; «i 
ply o copies limite 2 be ee 2 
so send for your copy TO. ‘“““—= — 
DAY! Penny postcard will do. Or subscribe today! 
12 issues, only $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND NO MONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER’S GUIDE e 200-T66 7th, St-Louis 2, Mo. 
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REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 18) 


“The cries of ‘Red’ from lick-spittle trade- 
papers, gossip columnists and Mr. Hearst’s 
trained seals can be dismissed as beneath con- 
tempt. The American Authors’ Authority is 
capitalism, naked and simple. But it is capital- 
ism for writers, not for entrepreneurs. It en- 
visages more ownership for writers, more money 
for writers, and encourages enterprise among 
writers-—enterprise, moreover, of an _ intensely 
private and individualistic nature.. If this be 
Communism, Guild members have a right to 
feel that Mr. Marx has been seriously misquoted 
to them. 

“The charge that the Authority would some- 
how dictate the content of a member’s material 
(with the strong implication that all but Com- 
munist propaganda would be excluded) was 
always an egregious lie and was effectively 
nailed as such by the unanimous resolution of 
the membership reported in the last issue of 
this magazine: ‘That there be no discrimination 
in the rights or treatment accorded by AAA to 
any piece of written material by reason of its 
content.’ 

“There remain other curious charges against 
the plan and the writers’ intentions. The talk 
now floating up from studio private dining- 
rooms and the clubhouse at Del Mar runs 
somewhat as follows: ‘The writers may say that 
what they want is only to retain their copy- 
rights but what they really want is to dictate 
to us what shall go on the screen, to tell us we 
can’t change or cut material written while they 
are on salary to us.’ 

“We may rightly dismiss this as comedy .. . 

“In the meantime, our plans go forward. All 
writers should understand that the engagement 
we have just fought, for all the wild banging of 
musketry on the part of the household militia of 
the local press, was only a skirmish, and a minor 
one at that. The real battle lies ahead. 

‘We must be prepared to fight hard and all 
the time, to sacrifice, to endure vilification and 
abuse. A determined effort to break the Guild 
will be made on this, as it has been made on 
every other issue of real merit and importance 
to writers.” 


Ready to wear 


Sir: 

Towards the end of September or in early 
October we are going to publish a new weekly 
trade paper covering the women’s ready to wear 
field, THE RTW SCOUT. We will be in the 
market for satirical cartoons dealing with the 
manufacturing, merchandising, or retailing phases 
of the women’s garment industry. Payment will 
be five dollars upon acceptance for both gag line 
and art work. 

Stmmon Poparre, Associate editor, 
200 W. 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


OctTosBerR, 1946 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


ie my fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
‘‘Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 











EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 
[MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge _| 


i ie 


NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that answers every question of how to pre- 
pare and submit MSS. Written by the foremost author’s ist 
. +» . Adopted by the U. S. Army Quartermaster School, State 
Libraries, correspondence schools for writers, and many other 
ecommended by Jack 


public and private organizations .. . zs] 

Woodford, Charles Carson, Robert Marlowe, and other noted 
writers .. . and Dedicated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid— 
only $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Drawer 7306-D Houston 8, Texas 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Chester, W. Va. 





Box 243, 








ANOTHER EDITOR 


Wrote me for stories. I sold him two, for his first two 
editions. I’ve sold westerns, short shorts, articles of all 
kinds, books, short stories of every setting. and al 
lengths, serials, trade journal material, and NEED MORE, 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 additional. 
10% on sales charged. 


-JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, il. 








AUTHORS’ SERVICES in WESTERN CANADA 


Critical Reading 
Collaboration Typing 


Individualized Attention 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Gabriola Island British Columbia 


Editorial Appraisal 
Ghosting 











Sales To Over 30 Magazi (Including Slicks) 
Qualify Me As An Expert 


GHOST WRITER 


For Stories, Articles, Speeches, Books 
Twelve of My Own Manuscripts Sold in Aug. Alone 


STUART COVINGTON, COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 








“No Finer Service At Any Price’’ 
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WRITERS MARKET 














Second Class Magazines 

Thriftway, Inc., 2 River Street, Paterson 1, 
New Jersey. Walter Fillan, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use material for a household or 
home-owners interest: building or remodeling of 
homes, exterior and interiors, decorating, repair- 
ing, maintenance, gardens for homes, etc. Photo- 
graphs also bought. Report in a week. Payment 
is about $10.00 for 1000 words; more when 
justified on value of ideas.” 


Little Magazines 

Twentieth Century Arts, 129 Wadsworth 
Avenue, New York City 33. Michael J. Hamil- 
ton, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use serious prose, thoughtful themes 
of contemporary art, politics. Want 1500 to 
3000 word stories, either written with new slant 
or possessing strikingly new thoughts and ideas. 
We are leaning to liberal ideals, but follow no 
‘party line’, either from Moscow or Washington. 
Use some poetry, some filler material of 150 to 
300 words, and brief paragraphs. Also buy archi- 
tectural photographs, character studies, and nudes 
(if good). Repogt in one week. Payment is $2.00 
for poetry; Y2c a word for fiction and prose, with 
$10.00 maximum; $1.00 to $3.00 for photographs. 


Aviation Magazines 

Air Trails Pictorial, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use fact articles on aviation technology and re- 
lated sciences. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c 
a word and up.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 

Soscol Wrangler, P. O. Box 479, Napa, Cali- 
fornia. Tom McHugh, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use shorts on 
animals, western fact. Photographs used with 
credit lines. No fiction or poetry. Report im- 
mediately. Payment is $3.00 for shorts; Yc a 
word for longer than 1000 words.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Complete Western Book Magazine, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. 
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Erisman, Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 
60c a year. “We use shorts up to 5000 words, 
novelettes up to 15,000 words, and novels up to 
40,000 words. Report in ten days. Payment is 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Mammoth Western, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. William L. Hamling, Asso- 
ciate editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use all lengths of fiction up 
to 70,000 words. We have no ‘set formula’ for 
our book. Stories simply have to be good stories, 
with accent on characterization, dialogue, and 
background. We like good human interest prob- 
lems, not just the age old range war theme. 
Overstocked on all non-fiction at present. No 
photographs or poetry. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment is 144c to 3c a word.” 


Western Novel and Short Stories, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 15c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We use shorts up to 5000 words, novelettes up 
to 15,000 words, and novels up to 40,000 words. 
Report in ten days. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


The Beechhurst Press, Inc., 116 E. 19th Street, 
New York City 3. Thomas Yoseloff, Editor. “We 
use better grade fiction and non-fiction, juveniles, 
practical books. Better query before submission. 
Report in two to four weeks. Payment on royalty 
basis or outright purchase.” 


Culinary Arts Institute, 155 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Ruth Berolzheimer, 
Editor. “We publish cookbooks and are interested 
only in the work of graduate Home Economists 
with a flair for writing. Payment is in accordance 
with the type and length of manuscript.” 


Gramercy Publishing Company, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. Alice Sachs, Editor. 
“We publish light fiction, 60,000 to 65,000 words: 
Westerns, mysteries, and love stories. Third 
person is preferred, except for mysteries. De- 
tective and love stories should be contemporary. 
Report in six weeks. Payment is $150 and royal- 
ties over 2500 copies; advance payable before 
publication.” 
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Holiday House, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. Vernon Ives, Editor. “We publish 
children’s books for ages 4-16. No length require- 
ment. Quality material only. Prefer fiction with 
‘plus’ value: historical background, regional or 
cultural information, foreign or racial under- 
standing, etc. Also use non-fiction, but query 
first. Report in 3 to 6 weeks. Payment on semi- 
annual royalty basis.” 


Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, 
Iowa. Marshall Townsend, Editor. “We publish 
books of science, agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, veterinary medicine. Also College 
textbooks, monographs of high scholarly level. Re- 
port in 30 to 60 days. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 200 E. 37th 
Street, New York City 16. James W. Zarbock, 
Editor. “We have no particular ‘limitations on 
eithér fiction or non-fiction requirements. We are 
currently enlarging our fiction list and are natu- 
rally on the lookout for soundly-written novels, 
historical and contemporary, by new writers. As 
for non-fiction, although we publish a number 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: The most unusual 
one in a long time. A member 
of a prominent writers’ club, 
Arthur L. Griffiths, of Massa- 
chusetts, took it on himself io 
write the club about me: 
"Among the agents who have 
worked for me is one recom- 
mended by Harper's Maga- 
zine . . . They were not nearly as satisfactory or 
painstaking as the one | am to mention. You should 
see his instructions on my novel ... they are friendly, 
constructive, absolutely to the point, and will enabie 
me to rewrite this novel for publication . .. 1 was 
told to get a non-advertising agent if | could. | did, 
the ones before mentioned. They can't “touch” 
Mr. Fierst." 

LATEST: Just out RENEGADE RANGE, the latest 
Tom West, published by E. P. Dutton. Just soid: 
Years after original publication, reprint rights to 
THE CLUE IN THE CLAY. Advance $1,000. Plus 
royalties paid this month on two other books ... 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non- -fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, so a ge ord 
NORTON, PRENTICE- HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & W 
NALLS SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMAN'S-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, 
and many others. ‘I shall be ‘glad to discuss your book 
project (complete or in outline form) at no obligation 
to you. 
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GRAND ($24,600) SLAM 





Twenty Grand ... Movie Money 


And-now International Pictures pays $20,000 
for PURGATORY STREET. You saw this story 
in July as the big ($3500) LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL feature. By now you may have 
heard it on the radio (Molle Mystery Pro- 
gram), or seen it between covers through 
Simon & Schuster. For the author, Roman 
McDougald, | have made a grand slam— 
serial, radio, book and movie rights. 


"For every book that sells to Hollywood 
for a big figure," writes the author, “there 
are dozens that bring only $3,000 or $4,000 
apiece ... You have done extremely well... 
one of the changes you effected represents 
quite a bit of extra money for me... you 
must be a fortune teller as well as a fortune 
maker." 


Three years ago the author sent me his 
first script for criticism. After revision, | 
sold it. And the second. And the third— 
which hits the jackpot. | work with him as | 
work with many others—and as | shall work 
with you, if you feel like climbing on the 
bandwagon. Incidentally, all this time, Mc- 
Dougald has been in Louisiana, while I've 
been here in New York. He began working 
with me on the basis of an announcement 
like this one—just as you can do. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
mcnuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced 
marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 per thousand words 
for the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Remember that my work with thousands of 
authors has made every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best manuscript now and 
be sure to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 









Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 
and colleges). A well paid faut. Learn from aA selling 











playwright, w ho is not a ‘ has been’’ or a ‘‘professor 
who never sold.’ My book “Writing For the Amateur 
Stage’’ shows you, step by step, how to cash in. _ Price 


$3, including One Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
back guarantee 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 


















Attention Trade Journal Editors: 








Do you need up-to-the-minute, alert, competent Washing- 
ton coverage? My clients ee ee thes wil and y< 
testimonials as to my a y, initiati id competence 
if you desire. I can work with you—if you need and want 





a top-flight Washington man. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR, 
965 National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated scho ol devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections, Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 































RADIO WRITERS! 


Sometimes an agency helps. Our 
writers are selling scripts to Suspense, 
Mystery Theatre, The Whistler, Gang- 
busters, Curtain Time, Grand Central 
Station, Stars Over Hollywood and 
other programs. We also sell 2nd and 
3rd radio rights, Australasian and Ca- 
nadian rights, and occasionally motion 
picture rights to an outstanding show. 


Write Scott Carleton, Editor, for re- 


lease forms. 


» 
— >: 4 
= 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, California 
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of travel, adventure, and big game hunting books 
as well as a successful line of works on antiques 
and home decoration, we are placing no restric- 
tions on our non-fiction needs. Right at the 
moment we are in the market for several out- 
standing teen-age fiction and non-fiction manu- 
scripts suitable for our older juvenile list.” 


David McKay Company, 604 S. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. .Donald 
E. Cooke, Editor. “We publish detective fiction 
from 60,000 to 80,000 words and juveniles from 
picture-book length to 50,000 words. Occasion- 
ally buy photographs, but seldom poetry. Report 
in three weeks. Payment is on 10% royalty basis 
or outright payments of about $500.00. Outright 
payments vary according to length and nature 
of manuscripts.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Paul Brooks, Editor. “We 
publish all types of fiction. Also buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment 
on regular royalty basis.” 


William Morrow & Company, Inc., 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. Frances Phillips, 
Editor. “We publish novel length manuscripts, 
65,000 and 70,000 words and over. Report in 
3 to 4 weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Murray & Gee, Inc., Culver City, California. 
Theodore Du Bois, Editor. “We publish factual 
and ‘how to’ non-fiction book-length manuscripts, 
with or without illustrations. Also murder 
maysteries, 60,000 to 80,000 words. Books on 
home and garden particularly desired. Photo- 
graphs bought only as part of complete book. 
Report in ten days. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Phoenix Press, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16. Alice Sachs, Editor. ‘‘We publish light 
fiction, 60,000 to 65,000 words: Westerns, 
mysteries, and love stories. Third person is pre- 
ferred, except for mysteries. Detective and love 
stories should be contemporary. Report in six 
weeks. Payment is $150 and royalties over 2500 
copies; advance payable before publication.” 


Trade Journals 

Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City 1. C. E. Pellissier, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
commercial fisheries—no sport fishing. Desire 
inquiries on leading fish retailers, wholesale dis- 
tributors, and producers. Some areas open for 
regular news correspondents. Photographs 
bought. Report in two weeks. Payment is $5.00 
per page for printed articles (more if material 
warrants it), on publication.” 


Hardware @ Farm Equipment, 322 Scarritt 
Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri. I. L. That- 
cher, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
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“We use articles dealing with general 


a year. 
problems of interest to hardware and farm equip- 


ment retailers, preferably not more than 800 
to 1000 words. Specific trade stories, remodeling, 
etc., re dealers in Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 


homa. Photographs bought. Report within ten 
days or two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Horticulture Illustrated, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. E. I. Farring- 
ton, Editor. Issued 22 times a year; 10c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use 500 to 1000-word garden- 
ing articles. Photographs bought. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Pet Supply Merchandising, 622 Penfield Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Jack 
Kerns, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use articles on pet supply 
selling from pet shops, groceries, and department, 
sporting goods, hardware, drug, and seed stores. 
Photographs bought. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on publication.” 


Picture and Gift Journal, 408 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. Wesley H. Clark, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use factual ‘How Somebody is doing it’ type of 
article, discussing methods of operating a success- 
ful picture or gift shop (or picture and gift de- 
partment in a department store), showing mer- 
chandising ideas, display methods, advertising 
promotion, and similar business-getting ideas. 
Photographs bought. Report within a month. 
Payment is lc a word and $3.00 for photos, on 
acceptance.” 


Southwest Hardware & Implement Journal, 
210 S. Poydras Street, Dallas 2, Texas. Mrs. 
R. C. Dyer, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use articles of interest to hard- 
ware and. implement dealers in the Southwest, 
1200 to 1500 words. Seldom buy photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is %c to lc a 
word, on 10th of month following publication.” 


The Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
Street, New York City 5. D. B. Taylor, Mana- 
ging Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use articles about merchandising 
campaigns of large tea packers and coffee roasters. 
Query editor. Buy photographs only as article 
illustrations. Try to give prompt reports. Pay- 
ment is Yc to Ic a word, 20 days after publi- 
cation.” 





WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision from the store of my writing and selling 


experience. 
UP TO 3,000 WORDS, $2.50; 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 50 CENTS 
JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
PROFESSIONAL Constructive, practical 

vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS ovations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
course and personal collaboration. 
All mss. except novels, returned within 


criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL 
writers. Personal collab- 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
10 days. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, accurate work. Minor corrections, if desired. 
50c Per 1,000 Words 
Book Lengths, 40c Per 1,000 Words 


LEONA K. HURLEY 
73 Rogers Ave. Sommerville 44, Mass. 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client's sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. O. Box 202 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells a than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE jOVEREL E 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Gra; pephe Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
a in their work, earn substantial 
sin spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire toearn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it toadd to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and they 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 

More and more police use grapho analysis handling ousuaees 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 

lien, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only school in world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
3) less ef w bere oan live small town, farm or city. Send 

for G LYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
th me a ~ offer, Must be 21 = 
over. Address A. 1. G.A.Inc., £02 Noel, Missou 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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THE EASIEST WAY TO SELL 


is through a COMPETENT and INTERESTED literary 
agency. Each of our authors receives individual atten- 
tion, on-the-spot sales service, publicity build-up and 
FREE CRITICISM. Write for details. 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 
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WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


PROMPT typing of manuscripts of all kinds by experi- 
enced typists. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar, 
punctuation if desired. 50c per 1000. Discount over 
10,000. Poetry lc per line. Mailed flat. 

ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 








RADIO TECHNIQUE 


requires 


POISE AND PERSONALITY 
J & A Studios 


is your answer to Broadcasting. Course includes Diction, 
Voice Prajection, and Script Writing. 

For information write: 
2366 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 








WIN CASH »»> CaRS 
i A fascinating folder describing 
FREE! the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 


IN CONTEST WINNING, Dis- 
cover HOW EASY YOU CAN LEARN TO WIN 
thrilling prizes! Our students are among America's 
most successful winners. Get PRIZE IDEAS, 
America's Favorite Contest Bulletin free. SEND 
ONLY [0c to cover handling costs. 


WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 


ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 








Poetry Criticism—Market Suggestions 
My poems have appeared in 40 Publica- 
tions. Let me help you to sell your poems. 

$1 each poem. 


ANOBEL ARMOUR 


P. O. Box 395 Kansas City, Mo, 








GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 














SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 

RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, 


Chicago 47, Ill. 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


HE element of Humor is a necessary 

and sought-after asset in a radio 

script. It makes many a script a hit 
instead of a miss. The type of humor that 
makes you laugh deep down inside, instead 
of out loud —the chuckel-provoking type. 
Fine humor, you know, comes out of situa- 
tions, not gags. 

Good radio humor should be built around 
true-to-life human situations, ebbing from 
clever characterizations and incidents. The 
true satirist sees the funny side of life and 
injects that into his writing. Analyze the 
cream of radio comedy today. Radio’s 
Number One Humorist, Fred Allen, is noted 
for his barbed but kindly wit. He projects 
in his own natural, spontaneous manner 
his clever script, some of which he writes 
himself. The homely humor, in the “Fibber 
McGee and Molly” style, keeps it riding 
the top of the Hooper rating parade, be- 
cause of its fine situation comedy. 

However, the aforementioned have all 
been established for years. Where is the 
new comedy talent in writing, that can give 
radio its much-needed shot-in-the-arm? 
Radio sorely needs more writers who can 
tread new paths in humor, via a new and 
delightfully fresh effect, making their 
humorisms seem entirely spontaneous and 
off-the-cuff. That is the secret of good radio 
humor. 


The humor which runs rampant in some 
of the so-called “hilarious” comedy pro- 
grams is far from humorous. It depends on 
material which they call gag-umptious, but 
which really makes you want to gag when 
you hear it. -.The comedy writers follow 
the same pattern-ized formula each broad- 
cast, until you know just what the lead 
comic will say next. And to produce all 
this corn for one program, it takes from 
four to twelve writers — count ’em, twelve. 
Are the poof fellows so sterile for ideas that 
each one can only contribute one or two 
very un-funny humorisms? The dish they 
finally concoct is just a galaxy of pithy little 
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nothings that would send Joe Miller out of 
his grave. 

It is the lack of good humor on the air- 
waves that caused the epidemic of mystery 
thrillers, which fill the air practically all 
night, and commit more mass murder in one 
night than an Alcatraz inmate could do in 
his entire career. 

If the mysteries were all of first-class 
calibre, such as “Suspense” and “The 
Whistler,’ they would be a_ welcome 
change. But the majority of the mysteries, 
like comedy, is also falling into a rut of 
formula-ized hackneyed material. 

Also, there are far too many mysteries, 
running in succession. You do not want the 
entire menu to consist of one dish. 


What we do need in Radio, and badly too, 
is a general overhauling of its writing, both 
in comedy and drama. And the only way 
this can be done is to inject Radio with more 
fresh new blood—new writers to write 
fresh, effervescent material. 


OctToser, 1946 
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TRANSAMERICAN BROADCAST- 
ING AND TELEVISION CORPORA- 
TION, 1 East 54 Street, New York 22. 

This organization, one of the top-flight 
creators and producers of radio programs, 
uses free lance scripts for their popular half- 
hour drama series: 

“Famous Jury Trials,’ aired Saturdays, 
8:30 PM EDT over ABC. This program 
presents exciting fictionized dramatizations 
of cases typical of many taken from actual 
court history. The stories are poignant, 
pulsating dramas of people deeply enmeshed 
in problems and emotional conflict. The 
situations become so tragically involved 
that they lead only to settlement in a court- 
room, where rich and poor alike, guilty and 
innocent, stand before the bar of justice. 

John Clark, President of Transamerican, 
informs me that he wants stories based on 
actual court cases or fictional cases. The 
story’s the thing here—one which lends 
itself to a stirring courtroom presentation. 
Writers need not inject the details of court- 





210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


WRITER’S SERVICE 
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ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 













































SUPERVISING EDITOR -of STORY PAPERS 


wanted by 72 year old religious publishing house 
to edit one weekly Sunday school paper and or- 
ganize and supervise all editorial operations for 
all six of our story papers. Must have had edi- 
torial experience plus college training in journal- 
ism and Christian education. Give experience, 
training, Christian background, age, and salary. 
Reply David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Illinois. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy 
Hammermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor cor- 
rections in spelling, punctuation and grammar, if de- 
sired. Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 
1000 words. 15% discount over 10,000. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 














BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing abtlity. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 

+ FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 

457 Beacon Bldg. Boston 8, Mass. 








Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


"THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 
training. 











THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 810-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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room procedure into script. That is done at 
Transamerican by law experts who add the 
court action and décor to script. 

Mr. Clark wants stories filled with surging 
drama and conflict, written in colorful dia- 
logue. He prefers stories written with a 
modern approach, rather than the old- 
school historical trial type. So that you can 
humanly project life into story, draw on life 
for your plot. Newspaper and magazine 
stories and feature articles of murder cases 
should well inspire your. pen. 

Write about plain everyday people in 
very un-everyday problem  situations— 
situations that only a court can mediate 
and solve. Story should be utterly believ- 
able—one that could happen to anyone 
who violates the law. Suspense is a necessary 
asset in script, to keep listener tensely await- 
ing the verdict as to who is guilty in “The 
State Vs. Stanley Fletcher” or other such 
case, 

Mr. Clark prefers to see first an outline 
of your proposed story, and if suitable for 
program he will have you complete it. Pay- 
ment excellent. 

Program is currently running sustaining 
on ABC, after 12 years with a sponsor. It 
is one of the finest examples of gripping 
radio fare, and does a public service as well 
— proving that Crime Does Not Pay. It 
was televised over Station WABD-Du Mont 
several times, and lends well to tele, since 
it requires only one set—a court-room. 
Address all correspondence to Mr. Clark, 


and be certain to enclose return postage. 
* * * 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

There is a good market for scripts at this 
major network for their gripping psycho- 
logical thriller series : 

“Dark Venture,’ aired Tuesdays, 8:30 
PM EDT over ABC. This half-hour pro- 
gram presents first-class psychological dra- 
mas designed to challenge the _listener’s 
knowledge of human nature. 

Dealing with everyday life and embracing 
logical situations familiar to everyone, the 
program does not follow the ordinary mys- 
tery pattern and does not use the “finger- 
print on the doorknob” type of clue. 
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Rather, it is based on such fundamental 
human emotions as greed, envy and fear — 
and its plots are wholly believable. 

None of the motives are withheld, but by 
summing up human reactions to certain sets 
of circumstances, the listener is challenged 
to solve the outcome by applying psychology. 

Nora Donovan, of the Literary Rights 
Division of ABC, is in charge of scripts for 
this program. She wants to receive well- 
written thriller-type stories, written with a 
modern approach and setting. Emphasis in 
story should be on psychological develop- 
ment of characters motivated by the nor- 
mal emotions of love, hate, avarice, jeal- 
ousy, etc. By “psychological” it does not 
mean that you have to have a psychiatric 
angle to script. The only psychology you 
are to deal with is the mental emotion that 
motivates Bill to kill Hazel because he hates 
her — or of the neurotic fear that possesses 
John, because he feels someone is trying to 
kill him. 

You must probe your characters from the 
inside — put them in a colorful setting and 
whirl them around in your story, with all 
the emotion, eruption and rebellion that 
your pen and mind can command. You 
must pack your story with all the breath- 
taking and sophisticated suspense of a 
Hitchcock movie. Have a definite love in- 
terest in story, to furnish the motivation 
for murder and the like. 

Miss Donovan does not want stories of 
the out-moded, haunted-house or ghost-like 
type. Nor does she want a stereotyped 
“who-done-it” with the general run of clues, 
sleuths or ghouls yelling in the background. 
Also, do not attempt to write “down” to 
listener, for the adult of today wants sophis- 
ticated mystery fare, concerning believable 
characters in natural situations. He likes 
stories that pack a vicarious thrill and keep 
him eager for the outcome. He likes to 
fee] that they could happen to him. 

Miss Donovan wants only complete 
scripts — not ideas for the program or out- 
lines of story. No release is required when 
you submit script. Be certain to enclose 


postage. Payment excellent. 
* * * 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 

If you are in the latter class I am not in- 
terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard, working writers. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post eight times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 
lished books to her credit, one story in Ladies’ 
Home Journal dramatized. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 








?? ARE YOU SELLING ? 7? 


The BURNING ae ESTION is not, DO YOU WRITE? 
But, DO YOU SELL? Clifton Anderson knows Editors— 
knows what they w ANT—How to Write what they BUY! 
aoe NOW for his book, *‘Hew to Write Stories THAT 


$1. 00 Postpaid, and Money Back if Dissatisfied 
WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave. Baltimore 13, Md. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly—Accurately—Promptly 
Carbon Copy if Desired 
Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 


MERIT SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1123 Broadway, New York 10, New York 








SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


By giving your verse universal quality. If you love poetry, 
you. can write it. Be fair to yourself. earn the laws 
of the art. Let experienced teachers, writers, critics help 
you in the science and the art, then write yourself to 
permanent fame, 


Send $1 and 1 poem for trial criticism. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 MELBA ST., DALLAS 8, TEXAS 











SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Imme ediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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This network uses scripts for their popular 
biographical drama series: 

“American Portrait,’ aired Saturdays, 
6:15 PM EDT over CBS. Program recalls 
the ideals and deeds of historical figures who 
molded American democracy. These dra- 
matized half-hour portraits of well-known 
men and women are similar in format to 
the “Cavalcade of America.” “Portrait” 
differs in this respect — it packs more of a 
message. Besides spotlighting the achieve- 
ments of outstanding people with intriguing 
backgrounds, it expounds the reasons and 
circumstances around which their ideas and 
achievements were born. Well-known actors 
portray the title roles. 

Lyman Bryson, CBS Director of Educa- 
tion, says the program’s purpose is “to ac- 
quaint listeners with men who have been 
representative of and who fought for great 
ideas — ideas which are as timely and im- 
portant today as they were many years ago.” 
Some great men radio-ized on this series 
were Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Roger Williams, and a recent broadcast 
featured Richard Dana and how he was 
inspired to write “Two Years Before The 
Mast.” All were poignantly written, tightly 
packed and entertaining. 

Elwood Hoffman, Script Editor, suggests 
writers query regarding personalities they 
believe they can radio-ize. Stringent re- 
search is involved to assure authenticity of 
subject. Payment excellent. Enclose return 
postage with correspondence. 

“JOE POWERS OF OAKVILLE” is 
the new name for the fine new CBS drama 
series, originally called “Joe Powers—Home 
Town Editor” and for which I gave script 
requirements in last month’s issue. Aired 
Mondays thru Fridays. 10:00 AM EDT 
over CBS, it continues to afford writers an 
excellent market to hit five times weekly. 

Joe Powers is narrator for the complete 
dramatization that is presented daily. As 
storyteller and community broadcaster, he 
sets the scene for the story, but does not 
participate in it. Story is supposed to stem 
from his reminiscences and experiences with 
the people in the mythical town of Oakville, 
Wisconsin. 

As broadcaster, he passes on important 
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information to people living in the town. 
He is radio’s “dependable man” staying at 
his post for long stretches when information 
‘or advice is needed by his audience. He 
knows his territory as well as he knows the 
palm of his hand, but most of all, he knows 
people, and it is from this close knowledge 
of Oakville and its citizens that he draws 
the stories that are dramatized. In his own 
sage knowing manner he introduces the 
Who, What, When, Where and Why and 
lets them enact their own story. Story 
should be complete in itself, and be a typical 
home-town tale. 

James Hart, Producer-Editor, is anxious 
for good material only. He prefers seeing 
an outline of the story first, and if it is 
approved, he will have you complete it. 
Please enclose postage. Address: James 
Hart, Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Two new “Babies” have made their debut 
in the television world, which bid fair to 
add more milestones to the already amazing 
tele field. 

The National Broadcasting Company and 
the du Pont Co. have created an ingenious 
new “Telefilm,’—a motion picture film 
which makes possible the telecasting of pub- 
lic events within a few hours of their 
occurrence, with improved tele images. 

The film was introduced to N. Y. tele 
audiences recently in a joint NBC-du Pont 
demonstration over NBC’s Tele Station 
WNBT. NBC news cameramen used the 
new “Telefilm” to make pictures of a full 
dress parade and presidential color cere- 
mony in Washington, in which Pres, Tru- 
man reviewed the 442nd Regimental Com- 
bat Team. Immediately after, the exposed 
stock was developed, flown to N. Y. and 
used in negative form with the WNBT tele 
film camera reversing the image electrically 
to its positive form. The pictures were 
broadcast just a few hours after the parade! 

Formerly such speedy broadcasts were 
not possible, due to lack of time or compli- 
cations in setting up heavy tele equipment. 
This new film, used in an ordinary movie 
camera is designed to cope with such con- 
ditions. It also makes a newsreel available 
for broadcast as soon as it has been de- 
veloped. 
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IF NOT... WHY NOT?... 
. . . ASKS FREDERICK PALMER 


Over 2000 editors are demanding new material ... new 
writers, for the greatest magazine markets of all time. 
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Thousands of successful men and women are selling their 
output today ... WHY AREN’T YOUP You have ideas, 


you can write, put words together, but your manuscripts 


keep coming back. 


HOW IS YOUR CONSTRUCTION? ... 

Are you just writing? . . . Sitting down and 
stringing words together on any subject that 
pops into your head? Are you imagining your- 
self to be & writer . . . and wondering, mean- 
while, why you can’t sell a story? If so, you’re 
wasting your time. You wouldn’t imagine you 
were a doctor and start prescribing medicine 
and operating on patients, would you? First 
you’d learn your trade « .. study the funda- 
mentals . you’d prepare yourself for your 
profession. That’s what every successful writer 
today has done . . . that is what you must do. 


LEARN FROM WORLD RENOWNED 
FREDERICK PALMER... 

Study the fundamentals of writing with an 
expert. Frederick Palmer and his competent 
staff have trained thousands of writers since 
1917. A successful author and critic in his own 
right, Mr. Palmer enjoys a wide acquaintance 
with today’s writers and editors. . . . He knows 
the writing methods of present day authors, 
and the requirements of modern editors inti- 
mately. He is prepared to transmit this knowl- 
edge to you . to teach you how to build 
stories and articles that SELL! 


NEW 1946 STREAMLINED COURSE... 

The STORYCRAFTERS GUILD System of 
Home Study Training in the Technique of Cre- 
ative Writing is the latest and greatest achieve- 
ment of Frederick Palmer. It teaches you to 
write the kind of magazine stories and articles 


that modern, dynamic editors demand today. 
Styles and techniques of writing change from 
era to era. Storycrafters Guild keeps you 
abreast of the market. Under the Storycrafters 
Guild System, you receive monthly breakdowns 
and cross analyses of current stories. Frederick 
Palmer personally analyzes current fiction that 
magazine editors have bought and published 

. shows you how and why current authors 
are selling! . 


LAYING THE GROUNDWORK... 

The Storycrafters Guild System teaches you 
the techniques of the professional author... . 
shows you how to create salable material . . . 
how to weave and put life into your characters, 
plots, settings, imaginative ideas, and turn out 
the type of manuscripts that editors are clamor- 
ing for today . . . the kind of stories and articles 
folks like to read. Mr. Palmer’s dynamic teach- 
ing methods, developed through thirty years of 
training writers, show you how to approach 
your material, assemble your ideas and make 
full use of your creative faculties . . . how to 
give your stories the substantial framework that 
editors and public alike demand. 


DON'T DELAY—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

Send for all details concerning STORY- 
CRAFTERS GUILD and the new Storycrafters 
System of Home Training in the Simple Tech- 
nique of Writing and the Dynamic Develop- 
ment of Creative Writers. You will also re- 
ceive the new aptitude analvsis chart so that 
you may have Mr. Frederick Palmer’s 





Storycrafters Guild, Dept. 2-W 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


Name 
Address 
City or R. F. D. State 





Without obligation please send FREE APTITUDE ANALY- 
SIS CHART . ... description of the new PSYCHO-PLOT 
method of inventing story ideas, and full details concerniag 
the Storycrafters Guild System of Home Study Training> 
Would also like information about Special G.I. Offer .. . 


personal report on your eligibility for 
training, and description of the new 
PsychoPlot method of inventing story 
ideas. This information will be sent to 
you absolutely free, without obligation. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


*(Frederick Palmer has written many textbooks 
and lectures and created various correspondence 
courses and study methods in the technique of 
writing since 1917, but has not been associated 
with any other educational organization since 
1928.) 


PTI 


INQUIRE ABOUT SPECIAL G.I. OFFER 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 





























MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For’ neat, dependable and technically perfect work, 
send your manuscripts to a professional typist. Copy 
free. Mailed flat with your original. 

50c per 1,000 words 
Discount over 10,000 


EVA FERN HOKE 


Box 7 Roca, Nebraska 

























?? LEAN PURSE ?? 


‘A LEAN PURSE is easier to CURE than Endure.” 
Find the CURE for your problem, in ‘“‘SSEVEN 
CURES FOR A LEAN PURSE,” by George S. 
Clason, the Personal-Finance Expert. $1.00 Postpaid, 
and Money Back if Dissatisfied. 


WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave. Baltimore 13, Maryland 
















































Monastery 
Secrets 


. THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
great truths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
OS Ease ers of the wisdom of the 
- y y Orient is the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
tefies of life. Address: 


Scribe E, E. R. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
AMORC 
San Jose, Calif. 
U.S. 
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Here’s the second new “Tele-Baby”: 

An entirely new and yet amazingly simple 
vacuum tube amplifier has been created by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It will 
be of far-reaching significance in television 
transmission and long-distance telephony. 
The tube was revealed recently at the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers’ Microwave Con- 
ference at Yale University by Dr. J. R. 
Pierce of Bell Laboratories. 

It will be revolutionary in sending tele 
across the country. Tests show the tube 
can amplify dozens of full color or black- 
and-white tele programs simultaneously. Al- 
so, it can handle over 10,000 simultaneous 
cross-country telephone conversations, and 
over a hundred million words a minute by 
telegraph! 

This new Bell tube also promises to am- 
plify voice or tele signals over a frequency 
band 40 times as wide as that of the best 
tube now in use and to give many times the 
amplification. 

For all the power it packs, it’s a remark- 
ably simple little thing to look at. It is 
just a bit more than a foot long and only 
a few inches across. An entire amplifier 
hook-up, of which the tube is the heart, 
occupies a space less than 2 feet long and 
a few inches square. For all its tiny physi- 
ognomy, it can do the work of a huge maze 
of tubes and circuits. 

This unique brain child was dreamed 
up by a British scientist, R. Kompfner of 
Oxford University. Dr. John R. Pierce of 
the Bell Labs., with Dr. L. M. Field added 
the finishing touches, the accessories, that 
finally made it click. 

* # * 


Station WWJ, Detroit, signed a contract 
with the Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
for the construction and installation of a 
modern television station. Plans call for 
completion and operation by Nov. 15, 1946. 
The tele antenna tower will be atop the 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit’s highest office 
structure. Temporarily, studios will be lo- 
cated in the WWJ Bldg. 

New and larger facilities will be installed 
— master control equipment, video trans- 
mitter, audio transmitter, motion picture 
film studio equipment, film electronic pick- 
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up chain, film projecting equipment, and a 
specially designed antenna. 

WWJ, owned by the Evening News Asso- 
ciation, which publishes the Detroit News, 
is a pioneer. in radio broadcasting. It was 
the first commercial radio station to operate 
in the U.S., and now holds the distinction 
of being the first newspaper-owned station 
to enter the tele field. 

This venture will create the need for a 
vast number of personnel in all branches of 
work in tele. The writer is king in tele, 
just as in radio, so many new writers in the 
Detroit area will be needed on a free-lance, 
staff and assignment basis. 

* * *% 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has granted a construction permit also 
to Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories for a 5kw 
Tele Station in Washington, D.C., signal- 
izing the green light for commercial tele- 
vision in the nation’s capital. It will be 
called WTTG, in honor of Dr. Thomas T. 
Goldsmith, Du Mont’s Director of Research 
and Engineering. Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, 
Pres., says: 

“Our new Washington station will have 
a new radiating system at the present site, 
11th and E. Streets, N.W., which will give 
an excessive output exceeding 5k2.” Plans 
call for new and modern studio units, to- 
gether with mobile units. They can thus 
serve the Washington area with fine tele 
service. Construction will be complete by 
Xmas. Writers — take note. 

* * * 

RADIO’S SECOND CHANCE. By 
Charles A. Siepmann. 282 pages. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. $2.50. 

This frank analysis of over-all radio 
broadcasting has created a stir in radio 
circles, radio-ites being either in strong 
agreement or disagreement with Mr. Siep- 
mann’s revealing views. He tells the inside 
case history of radio broadcasting from its 
inception and daringly expresses strong con- 
victions as to what’s wrong with radio pro- 
gramming of today, and how its faults can 
be corrected. 

Among the prime criticisms he finds with 
radio is its overabundance of commercial- 
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QUALITY WRITERS 


SEND your manuscripts for analysis and 
FREE REPORTS 


If your material meets editorial requirements, 
1 give valuable market help. 

Screen, Radio Treatments 
‘Editing, revision, criticism, direct in rewrite; 
personal instruction. ART DEPT. to illustrate 
booklets, poems, articles. Also POETRY DEPT. 
World-wide clients are selling to Top Markets. 
| conduct NO CLASSES. Help is individual. 
Best references. Send for PAMPHLET for fur- 
ther details. Story Counselor & Analyst. 

H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World Rm. 101-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif., HI 0193 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Manuscripts edited, rewritten and typed for publica- 
tion; also plots for stories, collaborative-criticism and 
practical, home-study, easy-to-understand self-instruc- 
tion course in Authorship. 

Write today for free details. 


V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 
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WIN $100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-21 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Solve Your Rejection Problems 
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Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 








trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music, 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 






























A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
ook and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


















Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
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Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
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WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Send your best poem, Any type, for Free Examina- 
tion_and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 


for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 
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ism — being a slave to the mighty adver- 
tising dollar, rather than a caterer to genu- 
ine public interest, entertainment and 
education, as it should be. He is also cog- 
nizant of the fact that more fresh talent in 
programming and writing should be injected 
on the airwaves, to give radio a much- 
needed shot-in-the-arm. The standard set 
by some of the uninspired soap operas and 
mediocre comedy, quiz and audience parti- 
cipation shows justify the writing of this 
controversial book. 

Mr. Siepmann backs up his provocative 
opinions with facts and figures drawn from 
his own radio background, as special con- 
sultant to the Federal Communications 
Commission, which is practically radio’s 
mother. Many of his carefully researched 
facts ebb from his connection with the FCC, 
where he had first-hand experience of oper- 
ational and policy problems in radio admin- 
istration and programming. He assisted in 
the preparation of the recent, much-dis- 
cussed FCC Public Service Report. 

He believes radio’s “second chance” to be 
the advent of Frequency Modulation, to 
provide the opportunity for vast improve- 
ment in radio. FM eliminates static and 
interference and gives nearly perfect fidelity 
of sound. It eliminates traffic congestion, 
the shortage of frequencies which has thus 
far restricted the number of stations that 
could operate. FM will bring listeners a 
richer and more varied range of programs. 

This book should claim the attention of 
all interested in the future of one of our 
country’s greatest means of mass communi- 
cation. Radio, as any other medium, can 
always find room for improvement. 

%* * * 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUC- 
CESSFUL WRITING. Edited by Jack 
Lait. 158 pages. Knickerbocker Publishing 
Co. $1.98. 

This is a unique guide and reference 
book of the writing field in all branches of 
endeavor. Writers, new and established, 
will find it fascinating and inspiring reading 
and study, for it not only tells how to write. 
but how to sell as well. 


Jack Lait, Editor of the New York Daily 
(Continued on page 80) 
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1. DECEMBER ANNIVERSARIES 
OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF YOUR CITY, COUNTY, 
AND STATE, AS RECALLED BY EL- 
DERLY CITIZEN OR THE STATE 
HISTORIAN. Descendants of principals 
in the happenings; how some of the sites 
are marked. 

2. HOW WIDELY-KNOWN DANC- 
ERS TAKE CARE OF THEIR FEET. 
Contact dancing stars from your state or 
nearby states. Do any patronize a chirop- 
odist? Exercises for the feet, especialiy the 
toes. Slant: How feet can be used to ex- 
press emotions, just as the hands and voices. 
Highlights of the subjects’ dancing careers. 
Why not try a national magazine with this? 


3. SELECTING BABY NAMES. The 
problem of picking names for babies, as told 
by nurses at local hospitals and doctors of 
your city. The most popular names at 
present; naming babies for celebrities; odd 
names. 

4. NOTED ATHLETES AS OPER- 
ATORS OF BUSINESSES. Slant: How 
foresighted athletes, realizing the money- 
making years in sports are few, open estab- 
lishments, as cafes and sporting goods 
stores. The subjects’ acumen in business. 
Fire this into a sports magazine. 


5. IS TIPPING ON THE DECLINE? 
Query waitresses in local cafes and hotels? 
Average tips and the highest; opinions 
about tipping. 

6. SLOGANS OF CITIES IN YOUR 
STATE. How they originated; distinctions 
of the cities. Slant: The value of the cham- 
bers of commerce proclaiming the advan- 
tages of the cities for the purpose of luring 
more tourists and expanding the business 
and industrial life. 

%. FORMS OF TRIBUTE, AS ME- 
MORIALS, FOR THE MEN OF YOUR 
COUNTRY WHO PAID THE SU- 
PREME SACRIFICE IN WORLD WAR 
II. Tie in today as the fifth anniversary 


OcTOBER, 





1946 






































WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now seli- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In-— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name ....... 
Address 


Cate... Ee 
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BEGINNERS—THERE IS A SURE WAY 
to writing success just as there is a sure way to success 
in any profession. 

YOU MUST LEARN FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 
Based on the Learning Experience of one of the most 
outstanding writers of all time 

"YOU CAN WRITE" 
is your pass-key to successful authorship. Don’t delay 
any longer. Take a step in the right direction now. 
Simply pin $1.00 to this ad and mail today. Your copy 
will be sent you promptly postpaid. 


WRITER'S SERVICE 
60 Weldon Street Rochester 11, N. Y. 


KNOW YOUR TYPIST! 


Dee Sledge, considered by many noted writers to be one of the 
neatest, fastest, most intelligent author’s typists in the United 











States, brings to you these qualifications: (1) over 12 years’ pro- 
fessional experience, (2) author of MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE, and 
(3) typist for current best-seller WAKE OF THE RED WITCH. 





New electromatic typewriter assures top-flight appearance— 
Finest bond paper—Only | 60c M words. 





THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
P. O. Box 7306-D Houston 8, Texas 





YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 








“Fon with Fillers; 200 Paying Markets for Beginners’. . .50c 


“How to make Funny Gags; Methods of experts”........ 50¢ 
Guaranteed typewriter ribbon renewer, year’s supply......50¢ 
a ge |” Ee ae ie ae $1 


Cash Profits! Sell our Books by mall. Salable sample, 
wholesale prices, 25c! Free details! 


ENTERPRISES 


SPRING VALLEY 1 NEW YORK 








SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


REMARKABLE 96-PAGE CONDENSATION OF 
What It Is and How To Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 








HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY MAIL 


Easy way to start new or expand pres- 
ent work. Opportunity success operat- 
ing plan, no capital or loans needed. 
Sure-fire profits. Astonishing facts, par- 
MONEY BY MA! ticulars free. Write now to: 


HOWARD HOUSE, Melrose 76-9, 





Massachusetts 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our attractive offer and free 
booklet "Getting Ahead In Songwriting.” 


SONG SERVICE 





Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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of the attack on Pearl Harbor. How Amer- 
ican Legion posts in the county have ac- 
corded honor to the war dead. 

8. SLIPS OF THE TONGUE OF 
PROMINENT SPEAKERS. The most 
embarrassing boners; how they were passed 
up. How the speakers practice. 

9. RESTORING EYESIGHT. Inter- 
view an eye specialist or a surgeon for your 
information. Successful operations for the 
return of eyesight; reactions of the sub- 
jects when eyesight is regained. 

10. INTERESTING DATA ABOUT 
LOCAL STREETS. Total street mileage; 
the longest and the shortest streets and also 
the longest and the shortest named streets ; 
streets named in honor of women; street 
markers. 

1-1. LARGEST COLLEGE BAND IN 
YOUR STATE. The number of players 
and their appearances at various events; 
the director. 

12. AN INTERVIEW WITH AN 
UMBRELLA REPAIRER OF YOUR 
CITY. Busiest months for the repairer ; 
scarcity of umbrellas; changes in styles. 
Do many men like to carry umbrellas? 


138. THE PRESIDENT OF A SING- 
ING CONVENTION IN YOUR COUN- 
TY OR SECTION. Slant: How singing 
conventions have been of great benefit to 
the music of rural churches. The present 
popularity of singings; the singing career of 
the president. A general article on singing 
conventions should rate a magazine editor’s 
check. 

14. DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH 
POLE, ON DECEMBER 14, 1911. Ex- 
peditions in quest of the South Pole and 
the difficulties encountered by the explor- 
ers; cost of the expeditions. Slant this for 
a boys’ publication. 

15. AN INSIGHT INTO PHOTO- 
STATIC SERVICE. Slant: The enor- 
mous need for photostatic copies of records, 
as discharges from the armed forces. How 
Photostats are made. An “how to do it” 
article on photostats should appeal to a 
mechanical or scientific magazine. 


16. HATS IN RESTAURANTS. Man- 
agers of local eating places probably have 
a lot of interesting stories about hats, in- 
cluding the disappearance of some. Other 
headaches of restaurant operation. 


17. FIRST NEWSPAPER STORIES 
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CONCERNING GREAT INVENTIONS, 
AS THE “FLYING MACHINE.” Anni- 
versary angle: The Wright brothers, Or- 
ville and Wilbur, made: the first airplane 
flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, on 
this day in 1903. Dig into local newspaper 
files. Was there ridicule! Unload this 
on a scientific magazine. 

18. THE ADVENTURES OF HENRY 
HUDSON, THE FIRST EXPLORER OF 
NEW JERSEY, RECALLED BY THE 
FACT THAT NEW JERSEY WAS 
GRANTED ADMITTANCE TO THE 
UNION ON DECEMBER 18, 1787. Ear- 
liest officials of that state. 

19. CHRISTMAS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Picture suggestions and technical informa- 
tion by an outstanding photographer of 
your city. A-l copy for a youth’s maga- 
zine and also a photography periodical, 
this. 

20. HOW VARIOUS KINDS OF 
FRUIT RECEIVED THEIR NAMES. 
For instance, grapefruit gets its name from 
the fact that it often grows in clusters, 
in the manner of grapes. Abundance of 
Christmas fruit locally. Fashion this into 
a Christmas feature for a juvenile magazine. 

21. A LOCAL RESIDENT WHO 
PRESERVES OLD CHRISTMAS cards. 
Add about the first Christmas cards in the 
United States, made by Louis Prang in 
1874, Introduction of other Yuletide cus- 
toms. A magazine filler on this should reap 
a check. 

22. THE PARCEL POST RUSH 
DURING THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 
Record days of business. 

23. THE FIRST GOVERNMENT 
OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
AND THAT OF TODAY. Bring out that 
Maryland ceded a part of its territory to 
the Federal Government for a portion of 
the District of Columbia on this day in 
1788. A market: A newspaper syndicate. 


24. CHRISTMAS FOR MARRIED 
VETERANS WHO ARE STUDENTS 
AT A LOCAL OR NEARBY COLLEGE. 
Yuletide decorations of quarters; playing 
Santa Claus. 


25. HOW CHRISTMAS IS BEING 
OBSERVED BY WAR BRIDES FROM 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES NOW IN 
YOUR CITY. Observance of Yuletide in 
their native lands. 


26. BLIND MUSICIANS WHO PLAY 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. - 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trend and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right. . eee 
John B. Opdycke 

Write It Right........... . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Don’t Say It.... 3.75 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 

Law of Copyright and eee 

Property ........ . 22.50 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


A Manual of Copyright 


Practice .... ai 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art arid Technique of writing 
Poetry ...: ewes 2.50 
Clement Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
j. Walker 
Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 
Josephina Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary .50 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio.. . 2.50 
First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing ... “pe 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
More By Corwin. . 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto 25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 

















After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
36 Dramatic Situations. . . -$2.00 MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
Georges Polti Writers 1946 Year Book....... $ .50 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child eee 1946 Photo Almanac........... 1.50 
Jack Woodford ‘ 
Writers: Let’s Plot............ 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid MISCELLANEOUS 
101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 | Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 
James Young Maren Elwood 
Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
JUVENILE WRITING Charles Carson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets..... . 2.00 
Will Herman eee 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
SONG WRITING Editor’s Choice pervececreeeeee 3.00 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 Alfred Dashiel 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00} Trial & Error. Sea 
Jack Woodford 
SHORT STORY WRITING The Editor Accepts............. 2.50 
Stories You:Can Sell........... 3.00 Earl Reed Silvers 
Laurence D’Orsay ; 
es é re My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 R. Gauvresn 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 | Narrative Technique 2.50 
Anne Hamilton Thomas H. Uzzell 
How to Write Short Stories.... 2.00] The Mind in the Making........ 1.00 
Elliott Blackiston . James Harvey Robinson 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts....... 1.50 : 
Foy Evans Writers—Here’s How............ 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
BOOKS ON SLANG Writers—Help Yourselves. ...... 2.00 
Hash House Lingo .50 Mildred I, Reid 
Western Words ............... 3.00 | Writers—Make It Sell......... . 2.00 
Ramon F, Adams Mildred I. Reid 
BOOKS ON HUMOR Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00]. 
Walter Des Marais 
The Art of Cartooning be Aaearuel 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 Dr. Harry Suderman 
huck Thorndik 
acpenty maigren The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 
Comics and Their Creators..... 3.00 A. S. Hoffman 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00} Writing Novels to Sell , oe 
C. W. LaRoe Laurence D’Orsay 
Why Write A Novel........... 3.00 
ARTICLE WRITING Jack Woodford 
Writi he M ine Article.... 1.50 
wa be — _— How to Write for Money...... 1.50 
a jack Woodford 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington The Best From Yank.......... 3.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
ee rrr Seer Perro rrr Tr rer ry. 
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is your best’ introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ON THE SIDEWALKS OF YOUR 
CITY. Slant: How the music-loving sub- 
jects, despite their handicaps, are making 
their way through life, brightening others’ 
lives. Their life at home ; the most versatile 
of the musicians. 

27. WORST WINTER DISEASES. 
What do the records of the county and 
state health departments show? Worst 
epidemics in recent winters. Slant: The 
work of the health departments in seeking 
a reduction of illness and death from com- 
municable and preventable diseases. 

28. THE OPERATION OF A CRED- 
IT BUREAU IN YOUR CITY. Furnish- 
ing credit information to merchants; ob- 
taining the data; out-of-the-ordinary ex- 
periences in connection with the work. 

29. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WORLD 
OF SPORTS IN 1946, AS REVIEWED 
BY LOCAL SPORTS LEADERS. How 
about some sports predictions for the com- 
ing year? 

830. COLDEST SPOTS IN YOUR 
STATE. Record low temperatures and the 
deepest snowfalls in the state’s annals. 
Memorable “White Christmases.” 

$1. THE AMBITIONS OF THE 
MAYOR FOR THE PROGRESS OF 
YOUR CITY FOR 1947. His goals real- 
ized during 1946. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE: Is “getting 
started” your problem? Do you know that 
the “lead,” the first paragraph or the first 
few paragraphs, is about the most impor- 
tant part of a newspaper and magazine 
feature story. What can you use as “bait” 
to draw readers? 

When you write an article, especially in 
the “lead,” you are like a sideshow barker, 
shouting: “Look, here is something new 
under the sum!” So the curiosity of the 
readers is aroused, and they read on. 

Effective “leads” include: 

1. A. striking or bizarre 
something that surprises. 

2. A quotation from the subject, espe- 
cially in the interview type of article. 

3. A definition. 

4. Contrast, comparing the past and the 
present. 

5. A forceful question, seizing the inter- 
est of the reader and making him wonder 
about the answer. 

6. A news “lead.” 

7. Statistics. 


statement— 


OctToser, 1946 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Beginners 


Only 
SS 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





5% 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation, 


Name 
Address 


City ; State 






































*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WRriTER’s DIGEST 


A Collector's Item—Second Edition 8. Connecting the reader with the topic, 


WRITING FOR A LIVING by the use of the word “you” and showing 
the reader that the subject affects him in 

by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, some manner. 

207 pages. Full of good, red meat! 

$2.50 postpaid, or send for circular. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS tain experience to illustrate or emphasize 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. a point. 
10. A summary, or a short list of the 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING highlights. ; 

SSe per 1000 words (book-lengths, 50c per 1000 words). 11. An observation, conclusion, or opin- 
2 carbon copies on white paper are included. he: sa ak 

We are especially interested in adding more pro- ion, all the more effective if used with some 

fessional writers to our list of satisfied authors. X z 2 
PROGRESS ENTERPRISES celebrity or authority in some field. 

687 8th Ave. (near 43rd St.) N. Y. 18, N. Y. 12. An anecdote—a brief story with hu- 

COlumbus 5-9641 e eee d snz F 

**Mimeographing—Multigraphing—Mailing—Offset."' man interest and snap. 
A narrative hook, an incident with 


13. 
LE . 4 . 
"VOCATION a FINDER plenty of action or excitement, because it 
supplies a vivid picture. Dialogue, in the 

“THINKING- "PSYCHOLOGY Ot rection, please . 

a WORKS" ; t ‘ pee: 

ALPHABET THAT WO 14. Use of the present tense. 

c- ew ideas. Awake your Creative bility Discover - ‘ . ° - 
Iidden Opportunities. Develop ‘Leadership. Advance’ ‘years in 15. Stating the theme or the gist of the 
months’’. I’ve helped thousands I cz help you + »« Whatever = ? 
your job or income. Send for my free folder. It” might change article. 


your whole life. It did thousands of others. Dr. Tiboit, 22G, 
Philadelphia 20. 


9. Autobiographical material, as a cer- 




















RADIO 
DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! Continued from page 72) 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 4 . 

your stories sound plotting, suspense and REAL people Mirror and author of over 1000 short 

and they’ll sell, don’t worry. We’re helping others ee % ae la 

do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. stories, books and plays, compiled the book. 

Write it now! He has conceived an excellent idea in as- 
SAVE-A-SCRIPT ; = igs 

— Long Beach, Calif. sembling the mass brains of experts in all 


the major writing fields. Fach expert thor- 


ghly discusses the whys and wherefore 
TWO VALUABLE BOOKS ti aa aalivdiee field, ca sells weleall 
for short-short story writers what it takes to succeed. 


TECHNIQUE SFLLS THE SHORT-SHORT Radio and tele writers will be especially 


By Robert Oberfirst stimulated by the chapters — Radio Writing 
SE et eRe nese, days for the so by Dorothy Lawson and Television Writing 
ella shor-short of exire-cbbrevited shor, atorr. ti by Harold L. Anderson. 
cane aaa” well-known gg ge An added feature is the Writer’s Tool 
pulp, and syndicated market ‘pointing out the “Teatures . Book section, which tells how to protect 


guide to new writers.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. bai rary property, photography and _ the 


oo, eer law, the ABC shorthand for writers, mis- 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY takes to avoid in writing — and markets 
for articles, stories and books. 
By Robert Oberfirst and Others > ; d es 
Edited _by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE . 
WRITER INC., this book contains im ome chapters SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 
in writing and selling short-shorts by R Oberfirst, es 
ney Ames Williams, Walter ‘ Camry “e ll, Hi =F Bz seer e = 
and others. ‘This is an excellent and concise textboo S$ | A t | C | Pp 
—_ the first to deal This book» with what we a erla S, r Ic eS, 0 umnSs, oems 
call short- shorts. This boc will be of essential value : e ° 
to all those, a legic engaged in the teaching of $50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
practical writing, and it * will pe bought by all those, an published short-short stories. If you have written 
even greater number who wish to write.’’—The Saturday x ¥ * a vw nN 
eaciée ot Livrature. a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popu- 


POSTPAID........... .$2.50 lar markets. Markets are also wide open for all 


types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and 
Send your order for these valuable verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 


books now to short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2.000 to 
5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 


ROBERT OB ERFIRST columns, $3 up to 3,000 words: poems, $1 each. 
Literory Agent ROBERT OBERFIRST 


WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 
cee ee ad 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertjsers. 
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© WHAT PRICE GUIDANCE? 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


* PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of a 

ords each—and supplies them FOREVER ANI 
LIMi1 No two al 


plots can be alike 


least 150 w 
WiTHOUT 








nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply 

out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skele.on outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences 


Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 


*HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A ( 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stor es 
Price $1.90 
* COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
ever your writing or selling 
postpaid 

The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The De elopment of the S'ort Story from the Piot. 
Lifel.ke Chara t-rizaticn, D a’ogue, and Descript'on. 
The Essential Fa-tors of Plot Value; Pianning; 
Suspense; Twists; R-ader s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transit!on. 

. Planning and Wr:ting the Complete Story. 

The Scien-e of Selling Manuscr.pts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
a‘n> for Two Dollars. 


* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘'formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. —— OF THE "'PULP'' ACTION 


omprenensive 





h will help you what 
trouble Price 25c each 





LENS Veep 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


DETECTIVE- 


postpaid 





No. 5—-THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'QUALITY 


GROUP" STORY. 

analysis of one of my own published 
Shows how you mvst handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 

in their pages. Price 50c 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER’ WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
of mine from my book, ‘‘STORIES 
orivinally published in Woman’s 
With step-by-step analysis 


including 
“quality’’ stories. 


Reprint of a story 
YOU CAN SELL,” 
Home Companion. 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














For more than 25 years, writers have come to me 
for guidance and training, and today the number of 
my successful clients is legion. They are the begin- 
ners of yesterday who realized that nothing less than 
the best help obtainable could lead them to their goal 


The markets are booming. But it is a market of 
stories, not a story market. You can’t sit tight and 
expect any story to be carried along by the tide 


Stories still are bought only if they are good, and 
still successful only if they have 
learned their craft. You still need skilled and sym- 
pathetic guidance to avoid the pitfalls, and guard 
against wasting time and effort in writing stories 
which, perhaps because of a single flaw which might 
be easily remedied, persist in bouncing back to you 


writers become 


Here is a letter which illustrates these points: 

“More than ten years ago you criticized one of my 
stories and told me I could wr'te. Since then, I have 
sold stories. features, and articles to a slew of maga- 
zines, including Adventure, Argosy, Coronet, Maga- 
zine Digest, The Woman, This Week, virtually all 
the Westerns, and even had a reprint in The Reader's 
Digest. I just want to say ‘thank you’ for those early 
tips.” 

The name of this client—and you'll agree he’s ver- 
satile, to say the least—is yours on request, as are the 
names of as many others, now successful, as you wish. 
As one of them writes: “It is inconceivable to me 
that any writer having your help should not be hun- 
dreds of dollars better off than he who tries to ‘go 
it alone’.” 

If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want 
to learn what makes stories click and “how profes- 
sionals get that wav,” write for my 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It 
gives my credentials, both as an author and a literary 
critic, tells something of my success as a builder of 
literary careers for over twenty-five years, and con- 
tains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, de- 
signed to protect your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLAB- 
ORATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if vou really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
The terms are surprisingly 


so necessary to success. 


low and convenient. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author ‘'The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ''Writing Nove!s to Sell'' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"’ ($3.00); ''Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 
TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 














What makes a plot? 


Most professionals could answer 
that question with a single word. 


“Conflict!” 


The book PLOTTO is one of the 
cleverest, most workmanlike 
mecms to place in front of a writer 
the various possible conflicts that 
make a plot. These different kinds 
of conflicts are ingeniously classi- 
fied for your instant use. Let's say 
you want a love story ... a detec- 
tive story ... or an outdoor story. 
What kind of conflicts between 
characters, or between one of the 
elements of nature and a charac- 
ter, or between a character and 
his own soul will make that story 
move? PLOTTO gives you not one 
answer but hundreds on hun- 
dreds! The springboard for every 
story that will ever be written is 
there waiting in the pages of 
PLOTTO. 


The late William Wallace Cook 
devoted ten years of his life to 


WRITER'S DIGEST. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT 


22 E. 12th St., 
Established 1919 


the creation. writing and editing 
of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and profes- 
sional writers throughout the 
world either as a springboard and 
stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting 
bodily a complete, tight, well knit 
plot all ready to be written. 
PLOTTO contains an infinite num- 
ber of plots; more than there are 
combinations in a bridge deck, 
more than you have ever imag- 
ined could exist. All these plots 
are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed 
by the great, the near-great and 
the beginner throughout the liter- 
ary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today, and use 
and study it for 20 days. If you 
are not thrilled and excited by 
this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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